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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
period since Last Valuation (viz.; Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, toa sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be dictstbuted amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 
profits, and contingencies. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 
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ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 4d. and Td. per Bottle. BRANCHES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 
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AND 1828. 
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N E CHILDREN, In Patent 
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BONUS YEAR 1892. 

A I 0 N A { ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 

The next Division of Profits will be | 

FOR MUTUAL PRO V IDE N’ \ | made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 

all now assuring will participate. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. alttthant ait 

ACCUMULATED FUND. .  . £4,500,000 IN STITUTI QO N 
PAIDIN CLAIMS . «6 « - 8,300,000 
ANNUAL INCOME. . « « 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED , . . 4,000,000 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


LONDON; 115 FLEET STREET 
68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 D?OLIER STREET 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 


WOLFENBERG. 


In Three Volumes, Crown Svo. 





FOURTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 


1882-1892. Irom the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph 
Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in 
Kordofan, who recently escaped with two Sisters of Mercy on Camels 
from the Sudan. By Major IF. R. WINDGATE, R.A., Director of 
Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and Author of ‘ Mahdiism and 
the Egyptian Sudan.’ Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special 
Drawings by WALTER C. HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 500 pp. cloth extra, 


215s. 
‘A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first 
lace, it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it is an historical 
g 


document of the first importance ; 


an d in the t} hird, | it has an extraordinary 
appositeness at the preset TW, 


it moment.’— Saturday Revi 


STORIES TOLD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST BY 
GROWN-UP CHILDREN OF AFRICA. By A. J, pre NTENEY 
JEPHSON, one of Mr. Stanley’s Officers, and Au tthor of ‘ Emin Pasha 
ind the Rebellion at the Equator.’ With numerous Illustrations fro m 
Drawings by WALTER W. BUCKLEY. th 8s. 6d. 

*,.” A Collection of Zanzibar Tales told in the Forest by the men of th 

Emin Relief Expedition during the march across .\frica. 


‘SHEPHERD’ SMITH, THE UNIVERSALIST: The 


8vo, cl 


Story of a Mind. Being a L : _of the Rev. JAMrs Ek. Smit, M.A 
By W. ANDERSON SMITH. ith Photogravure Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Soar 8s. 6d. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN : 


a Biography. by Carvers 
WILLEBy. Wit 


1 Photogravure Portrait, Fac-Simile of Autograph and 
lilustrations of his Music. Crown 8\ gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


*‘ Will be — Timi 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL: A Thousand Miles Towards 


the Sun. Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, Spain and Algeria. By 


oO, Cl loth, 


appreciated by the great musician's admirers. 


HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ Author of ‘ The 
Memoir of Randolph Caldecott,’ etc. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 1os. 6d. 

‘A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search 


j, 


vy Telegraph. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS IN MADEIRA. iy A. P, W, 


MARSH. With many Full-page and other Illustrations. (Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ss. 


of the picturesque. —Daz 


cA ples asant record of a hi ippy time. 


‘"—Daily Teleg: 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE AZTECS ; Seven 


Years’ Life and Travel in Mexico. By a ‘GriNGO,’ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘In its account of the recent pr ogress mi 
and the adjunct of civilization ‘ 


ide by the Mexicans in commerce 
book possesses a really practical value 
Times. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


3y Rev. C. \BBEY, Rector of Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 8s. aa 
‘Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine 
poetic sensibility, genuine piety, and extensive theological learning.— 7imes. 
THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, and Other Stories. 
By FRANK R. ST rT KTON, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo, cl oth extr: 1, 7S. 6d. 


‘Stories in which there is playful humour and poetic fancy always; the 
whole book is admirable. It is excellently illustrated.’—Sco/sman, 


THE FEVER OF LIFE. 
‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ etc. Two vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 215. 
‘Even the reader who is well trained in detective romance will 
clue till the secret is sprung upon him in the last pages. To baffle the 
reader thus is the highest aim of writers of such stories, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Hume on his success.’—VManchester Guardian, 


HYPOCRITES. By Hucu Corman Davinson, 
of ‘The Old Adam,’ etc. Illustrated. 
‘A capital volume of light literature.'"—Pa// Mall Gazette, 


OUT OF THE GROOVE: A Romance of Australian 


Life. By E. B. Kennepy, Author of ‘Blacks and Bushrangers.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


find no 


Author 
One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Out of the Groove"’ is really a good story, founded on fact. 
are no incidents which are in themselves incredible. 
are well and graphically described.’—A then@um. 


There 
Some of the scenes 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


S:. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


sy Fercus Hume, Author of 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


VEW AND CHEAPER 


COINS AND MEDALS; Their 


History and Art. By the Authors of ‘ The 
Catalogues.’ Icdited by STANLEY LAN! 
numerous Illustrations. 


EDITION. In handsome 8vo, price 6s. 





Place in 
sritish Museum Official 
Poot. Second Edition, with 


In handsome 8vo, tastefully printed and strongly bound, price 10s 


THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX NOTE- 


BOOK. An Ill ited Garner of the Local ioe and Antiquities of 
the City of Le jon and County of Mid ea dited by W, P, W. 
PHILLIM ak Bl. A, Beda 


In crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s. ; Large-paper £3 3s, 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF HEREFORD- 


SHIRE. By Henry T. Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the 

Picturesque Parts of the County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 
‘Mr. ‘Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this county in his 
interesting versed with graceful illustrations. —Dat/ly Telegraph, 
VOLUME OF THE ELIZABETHAN LID PRARY.” 


NEW 
In tasteful antique binding, feap, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. ; morocco roxburghe, 
lLarge-paper, 15s. 


price SS. 5 

CHOICE PASSAGES FROM THE 
WRITINGS AND LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from a Golden Harvest. Edited by 
ALEXANDER R, B. GRosArT, LL.D. 

} 


} + } 
book, Inters 
i 





Priceless gems, chosen with great care and judgment.’—Leicesler 
Mer: 
‘Nothing cou d be more welcome as a Christmas gift-book.'— Yorkshire 
Post 
SEC OND AND CHE. {Pr RK / DITION. 
In handsome 8vo, tastefully printeé 1 and be pr 
, EE ‘DE 
PE. SANT. SI EECH OF VON. A 
tion of Char racté ristic Ww Is and Phrases in Use in the Rural 
Dis tricts of Devonshire. With Dialogues, Letters, Anecdotes, Poems, 
nd Proverbs. By SAKAH bis WETT, 
A very good volume, and conveys a great deal of | knowledge,’— 
Saturday Keview. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. , post fre 
BENE ATH HELVELLYN’S SHADE : Notes 
uid Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. By SAMUEL BARBER, 


\ 


IncS In Weil-writte 
informatl 


n description of 


scenery, and con 
n of the most varied kind. 


w Herald. 


—~ (tS LO7 
7 ae 


veys a deal of 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“THE LONE STAR OF LIBERIA,’ 


the Outcome of Reflections on our Own People. By 
\LEXANDER DURHAM, an African, of Lincoln's Inn ( 
With an Introduction by MADAME LA CoMTESSE G, 


1PER EDITION.—Tas nd bound 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES. 


2 cr 
Being 
FREDERICK 
student-at- Law), 


HuGo. 


price 12s, od. 


Viewed 


CHI 


tt fully print da 





especially in Regard to the Light they throw upon the Origin of some 
English Institutions. By the late Hubert Lewis, B.A, of the 
Middle Temple, Author of ‘* Principles of Conveyancing,” &c. Edited, 


with a Preface by J. KE. LLoyp, Le 


information on old Welsh inst 


cturer in Hist ry ; and Welsh. 
‘A treasury of itutions. —Pudlic Opinion, 
In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post free. 
“TP T ~ 1 _ ms ‘ “se = il an) 
ACTING AND THE ART OF SPEECH. 
AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, HINTS ON READING, 
RECITING, ACTING, AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING, 
By iB RAYMOND SOLLY. 
‘ Most interesting and instructive.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘This dainty little book should be in the hands of every actor 
and critic.’— heats 


CHEAPER EDITION.—In handsome crown 8vo, price 


LYRICS FROM THE HILLS. By 


CHARLES A, Fox. 

‘With an ardent love of Nature, he combines.the power of stimulatinit 
the fancy of others by a lively play of imagery, which ennobles while g 
fascinates. He holds the creative fa malty in active exercise, which originates 
all possible co: \ceptions of s of shape, and clothes them with a 
be aut} of expression which educates the soul for the higher mission, not 
only of living, but of living above the earthliness of a lower existence.’— 


Rock. 


, amateur, 


3S. 6d. 





Rey. 


ioveliine 


CHEAPER EDITION.—I\n Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in 
i 7 parchment, price 2s. 
THE LOVE-SONG OF BARBARA: A 
Narrative Poem of London Life. By CHARLEs JosepH Wuirpy, 
‘Deserves strong commendation on account of the correctness of its 


material form, the elegance of the diction, and the chaste character of some 
of the imaginative passages." —Pudlic Opinion. 


Crown 8vo, 343 pp., cloth, gilt lettered, ss. 
DAY DAWN, CONSOLATION, AND OTHER 
Poems. By J. MELLOR. 


The Rev. ALEX, J. HARRISON, B,D.; Vicar of Lightcliffe:—‘ From the 
first page to the last I have found nothing but the loftiest Christian senti- 
ment expressed with a joyous fervour of expression that is itself inspiring.’ 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


RIVIERA from MARSEILLES to PISA. 


With Outlines of the Routes thither, and some /ntro- 
ductory Information on the Climate and the choice 
of Winter Stations for Invalids. 


A NEW EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED and ALMOST 
REWRITTEN ON THE SPOT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


avour has been made to interest visitors to the 


A special end: 


Riviera in some hitherto little-known districts within easy reach of 


many parts of the coast, such as the mountains about Rapallo, Spezia, 

Mountains, 
sladstone in his article on 
To further 


book on a scale 


and the Esterel to which attention has been recently 


drawn by Mr. ¢ 


Century, June, 


“ante,” in the Nineteenth 


1892. this object, some new maps have 
heen engraved for this sufficiently large to be o 
ctical use to pedestrians—ce.¢ 

THE ESTEREL MOUNTAINS. 

THE RIVIERA from MONACO to SAN REMO. 

SAN REMO and Environs. 

SPEZIA and Environs. 


RAPALLO and Environs. 


pra 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








APPLY To— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


ly East Harding St., 
LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— 7 


Deposit a/e’s opened. 

Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 

Any Information given. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


beg to announce that Mrs. OLrrHANnT’s 





New Novel, Ture Herr Presumptive 
AND THE HEIR and Mr. 


M. ARION Crawrorp's New Novel, Don 





APPARENT. 











OrsiNo, are now ready at all Book- 


stalls and Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 
8v0, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonoss, Bdinburee, 1899; Two Prize¢ 
Medals, Paris, l 


a CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Chil dren’ s bordered 1/ 3\ 8 Hemstitched : iE: y 
Ladies’ .. ° Ladies’ .. . a/ukdg 
Gents’ .. ee 3 wad & Gents’ .. ~~» sa ié 








oss DAMASK . eee LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 3 2 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Sone Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Lad ies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 oe doz. Gents’ 4-‘vid, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5 tr, Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, “with 4-60 id Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and tle Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


Pleace navee thie Publication 








PERRY & G0.'S ‘ AUSTRALIAN ’ PENS. 


This is a small series of pens 
made in the U, M, B, and J 
patterns in an incorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so 
as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 


& ces 


— TB3AUSTRALIAN PEN PEN 


PERRY & COS 


Cd AUSTRALIAN PEN 
= an, NER o LONDON 


PERRY & Coes 





am | (AUSTRALIAN PEN 
es ~~ LONDON == 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 


a Samples by Post, 6d., or 12 for 4s, 


Sold by all Stationers. 


ERRY & COS 


 — @) AUSTRALIAN EN 





Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd,, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES FROM EASTERN HISTORY. 


By THEODOR NéLDEKE, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by JOHN SUTHERLAND 
Back, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 





THE MEMORABILIA OF JESUS, COM- 
MONLY CALLED THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By 
WILUIAM WYNNE PEYTON, Minister of Free St. Luke’s, 
Broughty Ferry, N.B. Large crown 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 





HYMNS; their History and Development 


in the Greek and Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain 
By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 


Exposition of Technical Princinles and Practice. By Pui ip 
GILBERT HAMERTON, R.P.E. With numerous Illustrations 
selected or commissioned by the Author Fep. 4to, cloth, price 
2Is. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


KirRkKupP. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 





By Thomas 





JUKE’S SCHOOL MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Edited by A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. 
B,A,, F.G.5. Llustrated. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS : 


A Manual of Practical Law. By NeviLt Geary. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RAILWAYS: a Manual of Practical Law. 


By F. M. Presron. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





A STRING OF BEADS: Verses for Children. 


By Lapy Linpsay. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, §s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST TOUCHES, and Other Stories. 


3y Mrs. W. K. CLirrorp. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





A TANGLED WEB. By Lapy Linpsay. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


—_——— 


ALADDIN IN LONDON: a Romance. by 
Fercus Hume. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


ee 


THE DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. 


By Hume Nisper. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
Crown Syo, cloth, 55. 


STORIES. By Ascorr R. Horr. _ Illustrated 


with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW GUIDES. 
O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTU- 


GAL. Ninth Edition. Completely Revised by Joun Lomas. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plans, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 





Edition, Crown 8vo, leather, Ios. 6d. 


A Brief 


THE 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


Uaverley WMovels. 


Vol, I. now ready. 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown Svo, cloth, 
Price 5s. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample 
and will b2 Ilustrated with 250 Wood 
Engravings, specially drawn by the following Artists: 


Glossaries and Indices, 


CHARLES GREEN. 
GORDON BROWNE 
PAUL HARDY. 
WALTER PAGET 
FRANK DADD. 
HUGH THOMSON. 
H. M. PAGET. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
GODFREY C. HINDLEY. 
WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 
LOCKHART BOGLE. 
GEORGE HAY, RS.A. 

C. M. HARDIE, A.RS.A. 
W. OVEREND. 
STANLEY BERKELEY. 





There will bea Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 
Copies for England and America, specially printed on Dickinson's 
Hand-Made Paper, pric e 158. nel ca h volume. 





Prospectus containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the 
Illustrations may be had on application to any 
Bookseller, or to the Publishers. 





N spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of the Waverley 

Novels that have been brought before the public, it has been 

for a long time a cherished intention of the Publishers to produce 

. STANDARD EDITION of the character and form now embodied in 
the Dryburgh Edition. 

is not sur- 

prising that in previous editions errors have crept in unobserved ; 


The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it 


and that in passing through many hands (both of Editors and 
Printers) certain supposed improvements and alterations have been 
made upon the text. To produce in perfect correctness Scott's 
own authorised text has been the object aimed at in the pre-ent 
edition, involving in its execution the most careful collation-—in fact 
word for word—with the INTERLEAVED Copy on which Scorr 
made his last corrections. ‘This copy, in twenty-five large octavo 
volumes, was acquired along with the Copyright in 1851, and is now 
in the Publishers’ possession. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS form a special feature of this Edition, each 
Novel having been entrusted to one Artist, in order to secure that 
harmony and continuity of expression so essential to successful illus- 
tration. They are all engraved on wood under the superintendence 
of Mr, J. D. Cooper. 


As regards TyroGRAPHY, the printing is from the well-known 


| press of Messrs. R. & R. CLARK, Edinburgh, and a clear and 


legible type has been specially cast for this edition. 

Each volume will contain all the AUTHOR’s INTRODUCTIONS AND 
NOTES, and the Additional Notes, which are copyright, contributed 
by the late Davip LainG, LL.D., a friend of the Author and a 
well-known antiquary. 


Besides these, a GLOSSARY AND INDEX will be appended to each 


| volume. The former has been prepared with great care, and with 
APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE TO THE | much valued help from several eminent literary men, and will be 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. IIlustrated. 1892 | 


| found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms and oll and 
| bygone phrases frequently used by the Author of Waverley. 





A. & C,. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.; AND EDINBURGH. 
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NOTES 


Pustic opinion appears to have saved the Government 
the trouble of appointing a Special Commission on Uganda, 
or of adopting any other expedient for discovering a 
policy; as it is reported that the Cabinet has resolved 
upon retention. There but remains to follow the advice 
of the Marquess of Salisbury—to keep the line of the 
Nile and to make the railway in order toe crush the 
slave-trade. The Government cannot plead a lack of 
support, for the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 
such bodies have urged the maintenance of British 
influence. Of course Sir Wilfrid Lawson is distressed at 
the prospect, and prophesies a repetition of ‘ our mad and 
wicked—(i.c. Gladstonian)—antics in the Soudan.’ The 
rank and file of the Separatists, however, have no desire 
but to follow their leader: as is shown by the meeting of 
the City of London Liberal Association, with its vague 
discussion and its meaningless decision. 


Tue speechof Mr. Balfour at Haddington on Saturday was 
a useful contribution to the oratory of the recess. Congratu- 
lating Scotland upon her gradual conversion to Unionism, 
he points out that the principal obstacle is now the agri- 
cultural labourer, though he despairs not even of his re- 
demption. For the longer persons or classes enjoy the 
privileges of the Constitution, the more likely are they to 
consider problems in the light of historic continuity, and to 
uphold the national institutions. The Colston Banquets at 
Bristol on Monday gave Lord Ashbourne an opportunity 
of eulogising Lord Salisbury’s Government, and Sir George 
Trevelyan one of condemning the policy he formerly 
supported and of supporting the policy he formerly 
condemned. And Sir John Gorst at Glasgow on Tuesday 
repeated the statement that the Unionists, as the party 
of administration, are the real friends of the working- 
classes, and urged such an amendment of the land laws 
as would return the labourer to the soil. 





Tur proceedings on Mr. Morley’s Commission prove 
that Mr. Edmund Murphy resigned his seat in consequence 
of Sir James Mathew’s opening verdict. Mr. Carson, 
Q).C., justifies his interruption of the President on 
the ground that he is ‘accustomed to practise in Courts 
where parties are heard before they are condemned.’ 
Lord Clanricarde declares that Sir James's statements 
concerning a letter sent him are ‘all untrue,’ and attests 
the veracity of his characterisation by the production of the 
document itself. The Irish Landlords’ Executive counsels 
members to withdraw from the Commission in consequence 
of its gross unfairness. Twice a brutal and licentious 
Constabulary drove the Evicteds (on Sunday) from 
places near Cork, where their presence was calculated 





S?. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hotet THE LINK. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 
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to intimidate the lieges. The Evicteds have never been 
sanguine about the Commission, and Mr. James O’Connor 
recommends all such as are not reinstated by Govern- 
ment to reinstate themselves. But, on the other hand, 
the Irish National Federation is delighted with Sir James 
Mathew, follows his lead in threatening landlords, and 
urges the immediate introduction of the Home Rule Bill. 





Lorp Rosesery unveiled the memorial to Sir John 
Macdonald at St. Paul’s on Wednesday, adding a few 
graceful words which showed that the secret of Sir John’s 
achievement as a statesman was his belief in the Imperial 
idea. The day before Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister 
of Finance, had spoken of the immense success of his 
policy : a success best shown by the price of Canadian 
bonds on the Stock Exchange. Instead of forcing 
Canada to her knees, the McKinley Tariff has increased 
her trade. Although her exports to the States have 
decreased, the total increase is at least eighteen million 
dollars. Mr. Foster pleaded hard that the treaties of 
65 should be let go by the board with the other relics 
of Cobdenism: that a Trade League between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies may add commercial 
interest to natural affection. The arguments against him, 
however, are precisely those which appeal to the British 
voter. Still, when our fiscal system comes up for revision 
(as it must ere long) the Colonial question will be con- 
sidered at the same time as the Agricultural. That Mr. 
Arnold Forster should have supported this view is a sign of 
the times. It cannot now be said, after Lord Salisbury’s 
speech and Mr. Balfour's letter, that all our men of parts 
and distinction are hide-bound Cobdenites. 





Tue Council of the Imperial Federation League makes 
but a slight reference to the Zollverein proposals in the 
scheme of discussion it has drawn up—acting upon Lord 
Salisbury’s famous advice. Its main concern is with the 
defence of the Empire: and the proposition is that 
revenues shall be provided by the Colonies and by Bri- 
tain both, their control being in the hands of a Council of 
Defence wherein the Colonies are to be directly repre- 
sented ; a body which is to allocate expenditure, not to con- 
trol the national foreign policy. In addition, the League's 
report suggests that the Administrative and some of 
the Executive Services be open to Colonists. Everything 
is to be gained by the full discussion of such a plan: and 
another Imperial Conference may well be summoned to 
that end, when the general feeling prompts the Ministry 
to turn its attention from British parochialisms. That this 
report will take immediate effect is scarce to be hoped : 
but at last the Federation League has a definite and 
tangible policy, and the first necessity is to disseminate 
and popularise that same. 
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Lorp Lanspowne, the Viceroy, is of the Mayos rather 
than the Lyttons. He is chary of display; he makes 
no declaration smacking of inaptness. His tour in 
Southern India has inspired two eminently sensible 
utterances. At Hyderabad he was confronted by a Nizam 
sore hipped by Imperial refusals both of pecuniary aid and 
feudatory contingents ; and he suavely explained that his 
Highness’s military establishment was unfortunately ex- 
cessive both in numbers and cost. Could he not readjust 
his expenditure so as to bring a section of his troops up to 
the requisite standard ? Then in Mysore he held converse 
with a Maharajah of the progressive sort, who sports a 
Prime-Minister and a Representative Assembly. Imagine 
what Lord Ripon would have said—(and what would 
he xot have said !)—under the circumstances. Yet the 
Viceroy, with the fear of Padgett, M.P., before his eyes, 
refrained from raptures, and merely passed some guarded 
eulogy upon ‘the consultative council.’ 








Ir is decided that M. de Lesseps (at eighty-eight) 
shall stand his trial for malversation in connection with 
the Panama Canal. It is now six years since that 
impossible enterprise was abandoned. Yet no legal 
steps were taken until the September of ‘91. M. de 
Lesseps was Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and a 
special Bill had to be huddled through the Chamber to 
make him amenable to the law. Upon the face of things 
he is guilty of astounding miscalculations and (still more) 
of monstrous over-confidence. How could he expect to 
overcome the tremendous engineering difficulties pre- 
sented by his scheme with the aid of the riff-raff of South 
America alone? Fraud as yet remains unproved: though the 
Public Prosecutor has a fine enough nose for a criminal, as 
was shown (very notably) in his exposure of the Boulangist 
conspiracy. 





Count p Ausieny is like, after all, to leave Fez with 
hands as empty as Sir Euan Smith’s. With the 
French, as with the British, Mission the Sultan seems 
to have been lavish of promises and assurances, 
then suspicious and procrastinating, and finally obstin- 
ate and perverse. Permission is to be given for the 
construction of roads and water-works in and round 
Tangier, at foreign cost, and under the control of the 
diplomatic corps, which may be trusted to take care that 
none of the rival powers obtains advantages over the 
others. Some small modifications of import and export 
duties have been made, ‘ during the Sultan’s pleasure,’ in 
the interests of French commerce: the price an 
agreement that the special French postal system 
shall cease, so soon as Morocco can _ produce a 
substitute. The Sultan will not hear of any rectifi- 
cation of frontier, or railway survey and construction, or 
of concessions of oil and soap manufactories. When 
Muley Hassan takes to making pilgrimages and speaks of 
moving his court to Mequinez, it is time for the Giaour 
also to shake off the dust of his feet against Fez; for 
there his mission is done 





Tue German Social Democrat delights to sit in Congress, 
just as his British ‘comrade’ delights to demonstrate on 
the flags of Trafalgar Square. The first meeting was 
decorous enough: and some of the business was done 
without rioting. In touching State Socialism and the 
question of revolution, however, the Congress opened the 
door to Herren Vollmar and Liebknecht, the firebrands of 
the party, who snatched every opportunity they could to 
add the grace of liveliness to the proceedings. The Semitic 
difficulty which is as sorely felt in Berlin as in the East End 
was discussed in a manner that shows religious bigotry to 
have less weight than personal interest. The consolidation 
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of the party in the towns having been completed, an attack 
upon the rural Ultramontane constituencies was sketched : 
but even less success must attend such an enterprise in 
Germany, where the peasant is fairly content, than in 
Britain, where he still believes that London (or, at any 
rate, Trafalgar Square) is paved with gold. 


Desprre the fact that royal amenities mean singularly 
little, the Russian journals are making capital out of the 
Czarewitch’s visit to Vienna. Translated into plain lan- 
guage, their meaning is that Austria must forswear all 
interest in Bulgaria. Yet the Emperor will hardly be 
limed so, and may in any case confide in the loyalty of his 
Magyars. For in Hungary a somewhat inept Ministerial 
crisis has ended in the formation of a strong Cabinet under 
Dr. Wekerle. The pother concerned the marriage laws, 
which the dominant Liberals desired to codify with the 
compulsory enforcement of the civil rite: whereas Vienna 
would have the question shelved for administrative reform. 
They have won the day—to the disgust of the Vatican: 
without abating a jot of their affection for the Sovereign. 


One of the Arts of State, says Bacon, is to know what 
things to show openly and what at half-lights. Politics 
have not yet reached a Baconian stage in Russia, but 
they evidently know the use of half-lights. It is not 
to be supposed that the Tzar has abandoned his inten- 
tion of reaching Constantinople. ‘True, the impudence of 
Stambuloff has closed the landward route: and such 
demonstrations as Prince Ferdinand’s reception at Phil- 
lipopolis must have put the Shishkin gang to its wits’ 
end. But the gunboat may be useful where the 
assassin has failed. Therefore the Novoe J’remya figures 
the design as in a glass darkly. In an article, more 
or less inspired, it is proposed that the Sultan’s European 
possessions be guaranteed in perpetuity in exchange 
for the right of passage through the Dardenelles for 
the Black Sea Fleet. The matter has been before the 
Porte more than once of late: and it is probable that 
the recently reported secret treaty between France and 
Russia refers to its concession. Russia also proposes to 
command the Danube water-way. <A ‘ volunteer’ vessel 
was recently fired on by Roumanian troops for attempt- 
ing to pass the Sulina mouth; therefore arrangements 
are afoot to deepen the Kilia entrance, and M. Kobeko 
of the Finance Department is about to estimate the cost. 





Dr. Nansen explained his plan for reaching the North 
Pole to the members of the Royal Geographical Society 
on Monday. The old Arctics cheered the lecturer, but 
threw iced-water on his scheme. Good has never come 
of leaving a coast-line to push exploration to the Pole; also, 
the vessel contrived is clumsy, and the boats are unfit 
for ice-journeys or sea-navigation by a shipwrecked crew, 
Thus Sir George Nares and his fellow critics, Dr. Nansen, 
however, sticks to his purpose and his text. An obvious 
retort to the objection to leaving the coast is that, unless 
this is done, the goal cannot be reached. The great barrier 
of the Polar pack can only be passed by Hoating over it, 
diving under it, or drifting along with it: he proposes to 
make use of fresh water from the Lena that (hypothetically) 
pours into the Polar area past the western side of the New 
Siberian Islands, creating in that region great ‘ Polynias,’ 
or spaces of open water, with ‘leads’ and bays extending 
into the drifting pack ice. He will wedge his craft into 
the ice as near the Pole as possible, and then trust to 
the winds and the currents, the timbers of his ship, 
and the hearts of his men. But first he has to be 
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taken in tow by ‘the forces of Nature’ ; and then, if by 
great good fortune they pilot him to the spot he wants 
P . 

to reach, he has to find his way out again. 


Tue Lancashire cotton-spinners are naturally receiving 
the support of their fellow employers, and many factories 
on short time: so the 





are now running struggle 
promises to be long and bitter. On the strength of the 
Presidential Election in the United States the Welsh tin- 
plate workers have resumed operations. The conference 
of farmers and agricultural labearers about Boards of 
Arbitration has had no practical issue. It has been decided 
by the Forest of Dean miners to resist the proposed 
reduction of seven and a half per cent. Delegates 
representing railway servants have met at Newcastle, and 
to an absurd demand for more pay and less work have 
coupled some excellent representations as to the 
inadequate relief for men go on duty. 
It was stated at the annual meeting of the Broken Hill 


unable to 


Company that the shareholders have suffered less than the 
men. The Homestead troubles are not over yet, for Sunday 
siw a revolver-fight between strikers and negro work- 
men; While thirty Belgian 
the Company were arrested under the Alien Contract Law 
on their arrival at New York, 


glassworkers engaged by 


Sunpay’s demonstration in Trafalgar Square, though 
attended by forty thousand persons—a large proportion 
of them sight-seers—was orderly enough. The riots are 
not yet; though, if the advice ‘to drill and to arm’ (of 
course in constitutional fashion) be taken, they are within 
measurable distance. Mr. John Burns, whose popularity 
was second only to that of Mr. H. Queleh, recommended 
the Eight Hours’ Day and elaborate Labour Bureaus. The 
Tower Hill meetings go on, and afford an excellent 
opportunity for the evangelists of Anarchy. In reply to a 
deputation, the Lord Mayor has declined to admit the ex- 
istence of abnormal distress or to open a relief fund ; and 
has expressed the opinion that the workmen themselves, 
by their trades’ union exactions, are in great measure re- 
sponsible for even such want as exists. Dr. Hermann Adler 
delivered anadmirable speech to certain Jewish unemployed 
who waited upon him. The Chief Rabbi declared the extent 
of the poverty in his communion to be exaggerated, 
deprecated the proposed processions barefoot as calculated 
to excite ridicule, and denounced any attempt either to 
intimidate or to coerce employers. 


Liverpoot ended up successfully: the Cup falling to 
Windgall, after a finish in which the first five horses were 
scarce divided by a length. The Great Lancashire Handi- 
cap was won by Jodel, Roy Neil, the favourite, being the 
first beaten, and Blanemange showing here as badly as in 
the Cup. This week the racing has been of a more moderate 
quantity and vastly better in quality. 
are the only fixtures, At Derby the fields were almost 


Derby and Lewes 


excessively large: over two hundred horses faced the starter 
in three days. Twenty-six competitors raced for the 
Chesterfield Nursery, in which The Prize just failed to 
give away a large amount of weight to some very smart 
horses. The Chatsworth Stakes brought out twenty-one, 
Acrobat winning comfortably from a group of light- 
weights. The Derby Cup fetched out two more. Ermak, 
second to Windgall, was now second to that ancient de- 
ceiver, Warlaby, and amongst the defeated were Gone 
Coon, Euclid, The Lover, Curio, Lady Rosebery, and Lady 
Hermit. Thursday’s sport scarcely needs comment. As 
if to prove our contention of last week, several profitable 
starting-price jobs were effected. For the Manchester 
November Handicap, which closes the flat-racing season, 
the list of acceptances is comparatively poor. 
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BOER AND UITLANDER 


N truth Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a past-master in the art 
of dissembling advantage in irrelevant pretence 
Some weeks ago he set foot in Downing Street with 
the object, said the journals, of forcing Lord Ripon to 
yield up Swaziland to the Boer. The design seemed 
both inept and anti-Imperial: so that sundry organs, 
ourselves included, admonished the Cape Premier and 
the Colonial Secretary as for a malversation of our in- 
heritance. Possibly the advice has fallen upon respon- 
sible intelligences. At any rate, you hear little of the 
surrender and much of a very different scheme: the 
transfer, namely, of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to 
the Cape (as some surmise) or (as others) to the Com- 
pany. Now, criticism of the latter plan were wasted 
in the absence of details ; and, as for the Swazi scuttle, 
comes the question, Is it seriously intended? Does 
Mr. Rhodes, of his own initiative, or under compulsion 
from the Boer, propose to hand over this domain of ours 
to Kriiger? Or is he playing with Kriiger until Boer- 
dom, as incarnate in Kriiger, cease for good and all 
from troubling the Empire ? 

‘The second surmise is plausible ; for the Republic is 
just now at avery serious pass. In brief, the non-Dutch 
population can no longer stomach the sullen and 
stupid misgovernment to which it has been subjected. 
Already the Uitlander ontnumbers the Boer by four to 
one ; his preponderance in wealth is even more mark- 
edly disproportionate ; through a system of iniquitous 
overcharges he is made to pay five-sixths of the 
aggregate taxation ; he produces nearly every market- 
able commodity that passes the boundaries of the 
State. Common justice dictates that he should enjoy 
at least political equality: that he shall have free 
exercise of the suffrage, and be eligible to public office, 
Such, indeed, were the stipulations of the ineffable 
Convention inspired by Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
discovery that blood-guiltiness attached to the aveng- 
ing of Majuba: their violation, in the letter as in the 
sense, is manifest Fool. 
A gang of thirteen men—the majority of a single 
Chamber of twenty-four—monopolises place and 
power throughout the Transvaal, and maintains its 
ascendency by the clumsiest methods of corruption. ‘lo 


even to the Common 


keep the upper hand it has disfranchised townships by 
wholesale, and has palisaded the vote with merely im- 
possible conditions ; while the lesser liberties have been 
so flagrantly curtailed that Johannesburg, the largest 
mining centre in the world, cannot spend £50 without 
the President's express permission. In short, some 
sixty thousand settlers—and those for the most part 
Britons—have been reduced to mere Helotry, and have 
no more privileges than the meanest Kaffir. All this in 
a country raised from sheer bankruptcy to overflowing 
affluence by British capital and British brains! Nor 
has the pride of these pastoral rulers permitted them 
to sweeten the loss of citizenship by adopting a liberal 
policy towards the industry of the inferior caste. On 
the contrary: every possible obstacle is opposed to 
British enterprise, railways are made taboo, and com- 
merce is strangled by a dogged habit of non-intercourse. 
Now, however, the Uitlander has exhausted his patience : 
he can endure the yoke of this idiot yeomanry no more, 
If the younger generation might have its way, the pro- 
blem were swiftly and surely solved by rebellion; but 
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the elders are in dread of confiscation, and still look for 
safety to the immediate future. 

For the Presidential election is at hand: nay, 
canvassing has already begun. ‘That Kriiger antici- 
pates success none too confidently may be gathered 
from his copious discharge of pledges and promises 
upon the malcontent classes. But his repentance 
comes too late, and the immigrant, condemned to 
enforced inaction, is praying for Joubert’s return. 
Time was when the Man of Majuba, bedevilled by 
Anglophobia, sought to cabal with the Young Boer 
faction, and encouraged the Stellaland and Zulu treks ; 
now he recognises the compelling force of circum- 
stance, and perceives that the methods of °S1 are 
obsolete. He looks, say the telegrams, to carry two- 
thirds of the electorate ; he is especially strong in the 
inlying and less bigoted districts ; and, besides, the third 
candidate, Chief Justice Kotze, was started to detach 
support from his rival Kriiger. If he be the chosen 
of the People, the outcome may not impossibly prove 
a root-and-branch Reform Bill; in other words, a 
peaceful acquiescence in the inevitable. In any case 
the Boer oligarchy, as sanctified by Mr. Gladstone's 
Convention, has become a monstrous anachronism that 
may no longer be tolerated. 

Mr. Rhodes has prophesied that in two years 
space the face of the country (if not its flag) will 
be entirely changed; but no man may forecast 
the precise development of events. The Moderates 
may outvote the Reactionaries, who may secede from 
the State or even make exodus from the land; Afri- 
kanderism may quietly suffer submergence, or essay 
(though vainly) to expel the invader by force. But, 
be the issue what it may, the Uitlanders know 
they hold the winning hand, and desire no_ inter- 
terference from the Home Government—least of all 
a Government dominated by a Majuba-mongering 
Premier. So wrote ‘ Anglo-Africanus’ not many 
weeks since in J'he Times, and ‘ Anglo-Africanus, 
according to the initiated, holds no mean position in 
Johannesburg. The problem, indeed, is far too 
complex to be settled from outside; for any premature 
disturbance near Pretoria would speedily find an 
echo at the Cape. There is still an expectation that 
the supersession of old-style Boerdom may be pacific ; 
and to that end such devices as Mr. Rhodes’s 
feigned offer of Swaziland are good enough statecraft. 


A COLLAPSIBLE COMMISSION 


HE explanations which have followed, with no 
undue haste, on the first day's explosion clearly 
establish that Sir James Mathew is persuaded that he has 
set all Ireland—indeed, all the universe—an inimitable 
example of moderation and fairness of mind : as also, 
that in his conviction Messrs. Carson, Kenny, and 
Moore behaved themselves outrageously. He bears them 
no grudge for it. Rather the contrary. He can de- 
scribe their unprovoked attack and his own swift victory 
with the genial (not to say boisterous) good humour to be 
expected of a burly gentleman who has been compelled 
to floor three troublesome little whippersnappers. ‘The 
learned counsel, says he, ‘ were extinguished in a manner 
that I was sorry to be constrained to adopt’; and the 
sincerity of his statement is patent and complete. He 
led up to it by a series of remarks which, if they do 
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not prove that he believes himself a much injured man, 
reveal him for a dry humourist of a rough and some- 
what impudent order. ‘The author of the platform 
speech we read last week actually began the explana- 
tions extorted from him by Mr. Murphy by quoting 
from a preliminary address to his fellow Commissioners, 
in which he exhorted them to remember that they were 
above all things not to take sides between landlords 
and tenants. This leaves the English reader in a 
difficulty. He must believe either that the speech, 
as reported in the papers, was not made by Sir James 
Mathew, or that this English Judge, unattached for 
the time, is convinced that he did not take sides when 
he described the Plan of Campaign as a combination 
to reduce rents, when he made his attack on Lord 
Clanricarde, and when he quoted a line or two from 
Mr. Balfour's speeches and from Mr. Balfour's Bill to 
prove that the late Ministry intended to restore those 
tenants who had joined the ‘ criminal conspiracy.” 
The alternative is unacceptable, and to most English- 
men will make Sir James Mathew’s position rather 
more hopeless than it was before. ‘The conscious 
partisan may be persuaded or frightened out of his 
course: but the partisan who thinks himself impar- 
tial is incorrigible. Sir James’s remonstrances will 
strengthen the wish that he may soon be brought 
back to a place in which his natural instincts can be 
restrained by rule, tradition, and opinion. It is true 
that they may also promote a doubt if these checks 
alone will suftice to restrict him to that severe impar- 
tiality which old and rooted preferences lead us to 
expect of the English Bench. 

The hopelessness of argument addressed to Sir 
James Mathew is demonstrated to almost superfluous 
thoroughness by his correspondence with Mr. Murphy. 
The retiring Commissioners account of his actions 
proves that his wish to remain with his colleagues 
carried him very far in the way of toleration. He 
would hold a stronger position than he does if he had 
insisted at the preliminary meeting that the Com- 
mission must follow either of the two correct and 
consistent courses open to it: one, to permit cross- 
examination by counsel as in a court of law; the 
other, to hold an inquiry with closed doors and to forbid 
all comment till the evidence of all the witnesses could 
be published, together with the Commission’s own 
report. ‘There are good precedents for both. If the 
President had followed the second, the Landlords’ 
counsel could not have protested with effeet—hardly 
with decency. In either case himself should have 
abstained from partisan speeches. Then the Com- 
mission might have gone on its way and been really 
useful (fora time) to the party which appointed it. Mr. 
Murphy’s letter and the President's explanations show 
that it was happily decided to adapt from both these 
methods of procedure, and to do the one thing which 
ought in no case to be done. Mr. Murphy asks if 
anybody who heard the opening address can say that 
the President adhered in it to the admirable hortation 
to impartiality of which he delivered himself at the 
preliminary meeting. We do not observe that any- 
body does. Sir James's Irish friends find it more 
convenient to complain of the ‘concentrated and or- 
ganised vituperation’ to which he has been subjected ; or 
to accuse Mr.Murphy of imitating the ‘ antics’ of Messrs, 
Carson and Kenny; or to point out, with Sir George 
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Trevelyan, that the President of the Evicted ‘Tenants’ 
Commission has been rebuked by Mr. Balfour in terms 
almost too severe to fit Judge Jeffreys. ‘The comparison 
would be unfair, for that very able, though very coarse 
and brutal, officer did generally allow all men to have 
their say, even when he strained the law against them. 
Sir James’s course is only made the more inconsistent 
by his confession that he foresaw that circumstances 
might necessitate the confrontation of witnesses—not to 
be ‘cross-examined but cross-questioned*®; when ‘it 
might be possible that the presence of counsel would 
mitigate the fierceness of the altercation.’ Mr. Murphy 
protests that he cannot understand ‘this project nor 
the part allocated to counsel therein’; and we are by 
no means sure that we can remove his doubts. It 
sounds as if Sir James proposed to give the parties 
every possible and legitimate facility for a series of 
‘altercations* in the good old Irish style, and to call 
upon counsel to perform the functions of the Constabu- 
lary: the Commission sitting, meanwhile, behind a 
table to enjoy the fun. 

This, the possible ideal of an impartial Commission 
of Inquiry as it presents itself to the Irish and Separa- 
tist mind, will not be attained by the attenuated body 
we know. Commissioners resign, and witnesses will not 
come up. ‘The Landlords will not appear unless they 
are protected by counsel ;—and the Tenants do not 
see the use of disturbing themselves to go before a Com- 
mission which is bound to decide in their favour. And 
at their rival meetings, Parnellites and Antis furnish 
metal more attractive to the Irish mind. In Dublin 
they have met in their respective thousands, both equally 
convinced that these are the greatest and the ‘ most 
historic’ assemblies ever seen in Ireland. For the 
Parnellites have begun to enrol an ‘Irish Army 
of Independence’ which is to wear a silver badge ; and 
l'enian gatherings of unwonted bulk and fierceness are 
being openly held at Cork. Neither piece of news 
promises well for Mr. Morley’s ease. With the Irish 
youth engaged in its favourite amusement of organising 
under the inspiration of patriots inspired by rivalry of 
other patriots; with sheer rebellion stalking in the 
streets of Cork ; with an Administration bound to work 
according to Irish ideas—Ireland will be Ireland no 
more if there be not trouble long ere Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill is read for the first time. 


PAMPERING THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE Survival of the Unfit is the most favoured 
theory of the modern philanthropist. ‘The un- 


skilled labourer is, indeed, becoming a hero of 
romance. His defects of laziness and incompetence 


are construed into the purest virtues, and if Society be 
not reorganised to suit his swinishness, the failure does 
not proceed from lack of zeal on the part of his 
champions. ‘True, when he emerges into the light of 
day, he looks tame and amiable enough, and _ listens 
with wearied apathy to such eminent members of the 
bourgeoisie as Messrs. Hyndman and B. Shaw. No doubt 
he is glad when, the pageant over, he is permitted to go 
home to his tea, for processions across London are not 
of the jobs which this hero cares to undertake. It is 
so much pleasanter to mouch round the door of a 
public-house, ‘ shifting’ as many glasses of ale as gene- 
rous Fortune thraws in your way, Meanwhile, the 
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respectable middle-class gentry, whose vanity delights 
in mob-oratory, would do well to remember that in 
patronising and pampering the Unemployed they are 
furnishing a direct incentive to sloth and stupidity 
which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would make 
honest labour a disgrace. 

And the irony of the situation is this: that the 
Unemployed’s bitterest fo2 is the Labourer, who is but 
a little higher in the scale than himself. Mr. Charles 
Booth, who has the very best right to discuss the in- 
dustrial problems of East London, read a paper the 
other day to the Statistical Society upon Riverside 
Labour. Before the great strike of 89, he pointed out, 
the Docks were the refuge of all the unclassed ruffians 
and casuals in the world. ‘To-day the work is undertaken 
by the members of a properly organised trades-union. 
But what has become of the casuals? They have long 
since fallen away from the League : for though they were 
now and again minded to put in a day’s work, if 
chance threw it in their way, they have neither the 
habit of industry nor the self-denial which regular em- 
ployment demands. Driven from the Docks, they are 
doing their best, no doubt, to lower the wages of some 
other trade, are listening to the pestilent eloquence of 
their professed agitators,and are generally proving them- 
selves unfit to enjoy the privileges of citizenship. The 
dock labourers, on the other hand, having got rid of 
their ruffianly colleagues, ‘have stepped into line with 
more highly-skilled and highly-paid labour,—to use 
Mr. Booth’s somewhat extravagant phrase—‘ and have 
acquired a position of dignity in the State of the most 
practical value. And so assured is the docker’s 
position, that the severest trouble now besetting him is 
inadequate registration. Mr. Booth suggests a plan, 
which shall supply the varying demand for labour at 
the Docks, and yet give every individual an equal chance 
of employment with his fellows. When the perfection of 
the ‘list system” is the docker’s cardinal point of policy, 
it is evident that his state is as wholesome as his 
neighbour's, and that his just warfare against the 
ruffian and the casual has not gone unrewarded. 

‘If aman will not work, said St. Paul, ‘ neither shall 
he eat.” Modern philanthropy has kicked the Apostle’s 
admirable doctrine out of doors, and substituted 
another: ‘If a man lives, he has a right to work ;” 
to which the corollary must be added, ‘ And if he won't 
work, then must he eat the bread of idleness.” Sad as 
it may be, it is yet perfectly true that there exists in 
every class a vast number of persons who will not work 
even when they can. The cadger, indeed, is alway with 
us, and he not only brings ruin upon himself but dis- 
credits the class upon whose fringe he hangs. If St. Paul’s 
maxim were obeyed, the loafer would be left to starve, 
and the community would be purged. But first there 
steps in Mr. Mann, and demands that the State should 
give all men work, not recognising that sloth and incom- 
petence hinder his demand’s fulfilment. And next, 
Mr. Mann failing, there comes forth that other Booth, 
the purveyor of Salvation and the ‘T'wopenny Doss, 
anxious to spend somebody else’s money in making 
the casual happy and comfortable. And the 
game of pampering is played, until our cities are 
over-populated, the struggle for life is ten times 
intensified, and the sum of human misery im- 
measurably increased. And all because philanthropy 
is not wise nor kind nor courageous enough to 
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permit the useless to perish in their sloth. But, after 
all, the British Workman is a prudent man where his 
own interests touch him, and some day he will realise 
elsewhere, as he has already realised at the Docks, 
that his bitterest foe is the creature who neither has 
nor wants employment, and we may comfortably 
leave him to fight the matter out at leisure with 
the Unemployed. 

Meanwhile Mr. William Booth offers his solution of 
the difficulty. Entrust me, he cries, with more money, 
and all will be well. True, Iam £60,000 in debt, but 
that is your fault for not giving me more, and your 
generosity may be too late if you delay until the Com- 
mittee pronounces upon my honesty. ‘The bad taste 
in thus forcing the hand of a public which has already 
treated him too munificently is obvious, but we could 
scarce expect the man te preserve a discreet silence, 
until his character were cleared. Yet it is certain that, 
however Lord Onslow’s Committee decide, the ‘ General 
will take credit to himself. He has already discounted the 
result by pronouncing the inquiry ‘unfair, and he believes 
that he has ‘acted with the greatest integrity in plac- 
ing his books and materials in the hands of comparative 
strangers. It is for the ‘strangers, and not for Mr. 
Booth, to pronounce upon the integrity: thus also 
might a criminal call himself innocent because he 
had handed a confession of guilt to the gaol chaplain. 

ut we foresee that in his own eyes Mr. Booth is above 
and beyond the laws of morality, and he will doubtless 
struggle topamper the Unemployed after his own fashion, 
even though he be pronounced incompetent for the 
task. However, this spirit of amateurishness shall not 
always triumph: and we have good hope that for the 
future few will be found blasphemous enough to 
attempt to interfere with the laws of nature. 


AFTER CLEVELAND 


. STRONG sentiment® (says an American tele- 


gram) ‘is growing among Democratic leaders 
to heed the general expression of opinion among the 
business men which deprecates hasty ‘Tariff revision. 
Which shows that Mr. Grover Cleveland is beginning 
to trim. Not so much Mr. Grover Cleveland himself, 
perhaps, as his party leaders ; for himself has wobbled 
so shockingly on this ‘Tariff question that one 
knows not where to ‘fix’ him. A wobble more or 
less will not affect him—much. He has played his 
cards adroitly enough. In °84 he came out a desperate 
revolutionist * he was applauded for his valour, but he 
lost the election. This time he trimmed, he hummed 
and hawed, he eschewed Free Trade as an evil thing— 
‘ For does it not suggest something English’? And does 
not everything English produce the same effect on the 
‘Irish-American ‘Tammany ‘Tiger’ asa red rag on a bull ? 
(Americans even speak of the English ballot system, 
which they have partially adopted, as ‘ the Australian’). 
And so the Radical Clevelandism of 84 came forth but 
now a vague and attenuated phantom of ‘Tariff 
Reform. Personally, of course, Mr. Cleveland is pledged 
to nothing definite. But, inasmuch as he has bowed 
to the aforesaid Tiger, he must say ditto to all the 
brute’s demands. Already the new Vice-President 
has promised hostages to Senator Hill—which is the 
chief of ‘Tammany. It was the Tammany Vote which 
gave Mr. Cleveland New York State; and although, by 
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an effect of accident—largely the work of the Third or 
People’s Party—he needs not New York State to secure 
his election, the ‘ deal” has yet been done and the hand 
must needs be played. ‘There is such a thing as honour 
even among American politicians’; and Mr. Cleveland 
is as much the tool of the machine-men as ever Presi- 
dent was. An if he would he could not disestablish the 
Spoils System; he could not, neither would he, inter- 
fere with local politics; and he will be in no hurry to 
revise the ‘Tariff. 

‘That his election is largely the result of a reaction 
against McKinleyism is undoubted. When Protection 
is imposed, as there, to glut the greed of a plutocracy 
and to ravin the foul birds that nest and gorge in the 
American Legislature, it is natural that interests should 
have clashed: that in the class which had paid for 
McKinleyism discontent and disappointment should 
have stopped the flow of ‘ boodle * and brought grist to 
the Democratic mill. In fact, McKinleyism, while de- 
moralising American trade, has beenadisturbing influence 
abroad ; and Mr. Cleveland’s election means a renewal 
of commercial stability. Indeed, if he really put an 
end to the really crying evils of the thing, the 
foreigner is likely to benefit by him more than These 
States themselves. And for these reasons: nothing 
that Mr. Cleveland is likely to do with the Tariff will 
touch the social interests of the people. He will not 
interfere with the ‘Trusts ; nor can he attack the privi- 
leges of the great capitalist corporations. His Demo- 
crats cringe to Wall Street even as the Harrisonian 
Republicans cringe: they have their Carnegies and 
their Jay Goulds like these: they are, equally with 
these, the food of the political machine. ‘Their views 
as to the action of the State—-beyond the dogma that 
all Legislatures should be the tools of selfish in- 
terests—are so crude that their application would reduce 
the country to a roaring anarchy of individualism. 

In fine, Mr. Cleveland’s whole action will depend 
on whether he does or does not ‘square’ the four 
representatives of the People’s Party who will 
control the legislative capacity of the Senate. 
Now, the tenets of the People’s Party are, first, an 
undisguised mistrust of Democrats—and especially of 
Grover Cleveland. Mr. ‘Thomas E, Watson, a party 
leader has said that ‘the first thing’ Mr. Cleve- 
land did after his election four years ago ‘was to 
truckle to Wall Street and repudiate his free silver 
pledge’; Mr. Kyle, of South Dakota, a party 
senator, has advised the people not to put its trust 
in Democrats whose ‘ platform’ has ‘degenerated into 
meaningless platitudes.” This hostility is recipro- 
cated by the Democrats, who regard the ‘ Populists” 
as a set of ‘cranks.’ Cranks or not, they have got 
their break on the axle of the Democratic waggon. 
These People’s Party senators are not standing on 
the ‘Tariff Question. ‘Their main demands are Free 
Silver, the abolition of the so-called National 
Banks, the issue of a great supply of paper—against 
stored grain as well as stored bullion—and the State 
control of Railway Corporations. Before the four 





‘Populist’ Senators, who (it seems certain) will hold 
the balance in the Senate after March, accept ‘Tariff 
Reform from Mr. Cleveland he must concede them 
I’ree Silver ; and if the House of Representatives will 
none of this ‘deal,’ why, then, there will be the prettiest 
deadlock imaginable, 
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LIBERAL BLOOMSBURY 
a te général, says one Audeval, ‘et considérées 


comme espece, les femmes ne valent rien. 
Now, a skilful man hearing a wise word will commend 
it, and add untoit. We will substitute clergymen, then, 
for women: adding only—‘who meddle with affairs.” 
In effect, that vein of impertinent sentiment which is 
characteristic of your advanced cleric makes him of all 
men least fit to deal in miscellaneous criticism. 
Morals, after all, is his province: and morals have as 
little to do with politics as with literature. If talent 
js a capacity for taking hold on the right end of the stick 
—as opposed to genius, or the capacity for finding the 
thread-end in a bundle of thrums—then is Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, of Bloomsbury (for example) by no means 
a person of talent. He has been delivering what he 
calls a sermon on ‘ poetry in politics’; wherein he 
lapses into villainous criticism and (actually) into 
immorality as well. The spread-eagleism of Lord 
‘Tennyson was worthy, he says, such forgotten and 
blatant sailor-men as—Nelson. The blind hysterics 
which resulted of the dead poet’s ‘solid English” 
nature left him incapable of justice as of cosmopoli- 
tanism. He could never see that we owe all our ideas 
to France: where they still have the courage to make 
mistakes. At heart, he was a_ hopeless aristocrat. 
And, therefore, he was not our poet, nor the poet of 
the future. 

All this, which Mr. Brooke no doubt would call 
Liberalism, is of course the merest admiration of the 
Helot (expressed, by the way, in sentences which are 
far too oratorical to quote. Montaigne’s were alive, 
and ‘if you pricked them they bled. Prick Mr. 
Brooke's, and you will lose your needle in the wool). 
E:ven so bleats the enlightened Extensionist in Essex 
Street, that Shakespeare, not being a republican, is 
unfit for the earnest working-man to read. Ad- 
vanced persons, it is true, are not to be taken over- 
seriously. They are afflicted with a certain intellectual 
looseness : as they were not wedded to their notions, but 
must divorce a favourite theory (say) once a day. But 
this sermon is so compact of the opinions of the enemy 
that it is quite worth dealing withal—for ten minutes. 
At the bottom of it is the doctrine of international 
humility. ‘Patriotism,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘is 
nationally what selfishness is individually.” The whole 
creed, in fact, of your true Liberal is founded on that 
disinterested dislike of the Empire which is cherished 
(as we know) by Sir William Harcourt. Mr. Ruskin, 
with whom we must rejoice to agree even when his 
language is indecent, has called this feeling ‘a moral 
syphilis of the entire national blood.’ The pot-bellied 
equanimity of the Briton may be more repulsive, from 
an artistic point of view, than the turbulent dishonesty 
of the Kelt. But-by it, at all events, we stand. It is 
the prerogative of the Kelts, no doubt, to be the 
ploneers—or, as Mr. Brooke says, the Helots—of 
idealism. But, if we profit by their mistakes, must we 
be ashamed therefor? We are stupid, narrow, and 
anarchical—with the true Saxon anarchy of the parish : 
yet now and again we grow the greatest governors 
since Rome. So, we are gross, matter-of-fact, and 
vulgar: but from time to time we produce the great- 
est poets since Greece. Wherefore we read our Tenny- 
son: whose chiefest merit it is (since Mr. Brooke forces 
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us on the politics of poetry) that he despised and 
loathed, and taught the very middle-classes to despise 
and loathe, this whole doctrine of cosmopolitanism. 
It is true that himself was infected, at the outset, 
with the fat immorality of the Great Exhibition era: 
that he condescended to the cant of peace and to all 
the chaste impurities of Clapham. But the Crimean 
War was the saving of him, as of his country : a respite, 
just not too late, from ignobility. Certain of the 
{dylls remained to write. But Maud shows the open 
eye, the disgust for the manufacturing ideal, the awak- 
ening, in fact, of the nation; and the whole poetry 
of his later period is instinct with a late-born 
confidence and a growing spirit of adventure. The 
suburban sentimentalist, or ossified Liberal, may talk 
of Jingoism. But it is only a conquered nation, 
after all, that prefers its music, with its politics, 
in a minor key. Lord Tennyson was of course 
an aristocrat. ‘lherein he did but agree, ultimately, 
with every Englishman outside the National Liberal 
Club or the ‘Submerged Tenth.’ But he was no re- 
actionary: being ‘a Conservative, rather (as he once 
called himself), ‘of the hopes of man.’ And he has 
taught us, throughout this century, to reverence our 
national ideals; carrying for us the torch which our 
great poets have always held. For which reason he will 
certainly remain to the future—not only as the ex- 
pression of ‘the dead Victorian Era, nor even as ‘ the 
English Theocritus, but—as one of the undying pro- 
phets of his race. 

As for Mr. Stopford Brooke and his kind, who 
know no life and will not acknowledge facts, they are 
suffering from a confusion of ideas. War, they con- 
ceive, is unwholesome, because it causes pain: and— 
moreover—has ceased to exist, even in time of peace, 
for no better reason than because they object to it. 
‘These are they that will have Mr. Kipling brutal for 
that he calls blood blood and a dynamiter a disagree- 
able person. And these, also, would have us use 
civility in debate and talk sweetly with Mr. Stead. 
They know not that, even as war is the exercise of 
nations, so is a choice offensiveness (or the art of being 
rude to the right persons at the right time and in the 
right way) very strictly and literally the highest 
exercise of civility itself. 


COURT OR COUNCIL? 


T is to be hoped, in the interests alike of novelty 
I and of euphony, that the names of Akkersdyk 
and Femenia will now be rapidly transferred from the 
columns of the daily newspaper to the pages of the 
historian. Before they are thus forgotten—or re- 
membered for all time, as the case may be—it is 
desirable to record certain reflections to which their 
adventures must needs give rise. The facts are suffi- 
ciently simple. ‘The County Council of London, in 
pursuance of its duty, and after an instruction from 
the High Court as to what is and what is not its 
duty, hears applications from Messrs. Akkersdyk and 
Femenia for music and dancing licenses at their 
respective Crowns, Anchors, and so on, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower and the Docks. In the course 
of this proceeding various persons give evidence and 
make statements. After, and in consequence of this, 
the applications are refused. Some months later The 
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Daily Chronicle, referring to a part of that evidence 

and some of those statements, delivers itself of certain 
‘comments upon the conduct and character of Akkersdyk 
and Femenia: whereupon each of those gentlemen 
brings an action for libel against the proprietors of 
The Daily Chronicle, and recovers £200 damages, and it 
is obvious, from what passed at the trial, that the 
verdict seemed proper to the Lord Chief Justice, 
before whom the case was tried. 

It is of course to be borne in mind that the 
County Council did not, nor did its members—pub- 
licly at any rate—apply to Akkersdyk and Femenia 
those violent expressions the use of which cost The 
Daily Chronicle £400 and two sets of costs. Nevertheless 
it is apparent, from the fact of the licences being 
refused, that in the opinion of the Council Akkers- 
dyk and Femenia, if not absolutely ‘ruffians* or 
brothel-keepers, were at least persons to whom it was 
undesirable to entrust the management of sailors’ 
dancing-saloons, and the difference between the Council's 
opinion and the Chronicle's is one rather of form than of 
substance. ‘he direction of the Lord Chief Justice 
to the jury was that, if it thought the plaintiff was 
a person not seriously misdescribed by the language 
of the libel, the defendants would be entitled to a 
verdict. It would seem that, unless the plaintiff was 
a person about whom statements might fairly be made 
not substantially different from those contained in the 
libel, there was no sufficient reason for holding him 
to be a person improper to have the licence for which 
he applied. ‘The matter comes, therefore, pretty 
much to this: that the Chronicle committed a wrong, 
for which a considerable sum had to be paid in com- 
pensation, by saying somewhat roughly and emphati- 
cally very much what the County Council thought. 
We know that the Chronicle, emphasis apart, was 
wrong to express this opinion at all: because a very 
small sum would otherwise have been awarded by way 
of damages ; and if the opinion is one which The Daily 
Chronicle had—aside from the method of expression— 
no right to express, it was certainly one on which the 
Council had no business to act. It cannot be disputed 
that in the opinion of judge and jury, and in the opinion 
—for what it is worth—of everybody who has read a re- 
port of the trial, the verdict was perfectly proper : because 
nothing whatever was proved against the plaintiff's 
character or that of his place of entertainment. It 
follows that the Council came to a wrong decision. 
The excellence (or otherwise) of the tastes or opinions 
which led different members of the Council into error 
is immaterial to the proposition, that the actual result 
was a failure of justice. 

The moral seems to be that the London County 
Council is a body which cannot safely be trusted to 
exercise discretion of a judicial kind, and it is quite 
possible that a less censorious conclusion has never 
been arrived at with regard to that singular body. 
Two remedies suggest themselves as more or less 
appropriate. One is to take the duty of licensing 
places of amusement away from the Council altoge- 
ther: the other to give an appeal—under proper 
conditions as to costs and so forth—to some tribunal 
more like a Chief Justice with a special jury ; some 
tribunal, that is to say, less liable than the Council 
to be overridden by fadmongers and fanatics, and more 
capable of just discrimination between seriouscomplaints 
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and windy general vituperation. There is no reason, in 
the nature of things, why appeals should not lie from the 
decision of a County Council as to music and dancing 
licences: whether from an order granting orfromarefusal. 
In other licensing questions appeals are found to 
work well enough, and even the London County Council 
would not be likely to waste much of its time in silly or 
spiteful refusals to license, or in insistence upon prepos- 
terous conditions, if it knew that such decisions would 
be promptly and unhesitatingly revised by somebody 
more or less acquainted with the elementary principles 
of administering justice. It is probable, however, that 
the best method of all would be to transfer the whole 
duty of licensing to some one as decidedly judicial in 
character, and as capable of regulating licenses in ac- 
cordance with clearly ascertainable and definite rules, 
as a Metropolitan police-magistrate. The inhabitants 
of London, no doubt, deserve to be locally misgoverned : 
but there is nothing actually wrong in suggesting 
some possible ameliorations of their lot. 


MR. TATE AGAIN 
N R. GLADSTONE’S fourth Administration seems 


destined to be recalled of the Historic Muse as 
the Government that let our Dynamiters out and 
our Tates in. At all events, there are rumours to the 
effect that Sir William Harcourt, who is nothing if 
not squeezable, and whose taste in art is probably on 
all-fours with his taste in rhetoric and his theory of 
epigram, has turned a tickled and attentive ear to the 
pleadings of the gentleman who owns so many Pictures 
of the Year; that he is not disposed to imitate his 
predecessor, as his other colleagues have been imitating 
theirs, but would like to strike out a policy for himself, 
and be known for the Man of Initiative, for the 
Original Mind, he believes himself to be; and that Mr, 
Tate is at last to have the pleasure of cramming down 
the national throat that very ‘noble gift’ of which he 
has long and vainly laboured to be rid. True, the 
vexed question of the site is yet in need of settlement. 
lor while some enthusiasts do lean to Millbank, 
vacant these several years, and clamouring for occupa- 
tion, there be others that object to Millbank on the 
grounds that it is damp, that it is both melancholy 
and remote, and that it is all-too rich in smoke (that 
greatest of Old Masters after Time) which would 
speedily obscure and dissemble those lively hues 
wherein the genius of the British School is most 
lovingly expressed. Others, again (as represented by 
The Pall Mall Gazette), request the great London land- 
lords—* such as the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of 
Bedford, or Lord Portman*—apparently to toss up for 
the privilege of joining in Mr. 'Tate’s conspiracy against 
posterity, and ‘share honours’ with him: he giving his 
pictures, they their land. Why the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, the Duke of Bedford, or Lord Portman should thus 
interfere is not explicitly stated. But there seems to 
be no doubt in the mind of at least one writer that it 
would be a handsome thing for them to do so, and that 
Mr. ‘Tate has but to go on offering long enough to 
have his way. If not of one government, then of 
another ; and if not of any government at all, then 
of some private malefactor, with a taste for doing 
what he isn't wanted to do before as many witnesses as 
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he can find, and in all his composition not a thought 
of blushing to find it fame. 

There must be two parties to a gift, as to a bargain ; 
and there is—or there should be—a certain convention 
of dignity in the one, if not in the other, from which, 
or you would think so, neither would-be giver nor un- 
willing recipient would depart. Mr. ‘Tate thinks 
not. He began by making his offer upon certain 
conditions: these conditions were denied him; his 
offer therefore lapsed; and here should have been an 
end of the matter. Should have been, but was not. 
Mr. Tate had laid out scores of thousands sterling 
in local Art, and was resolute, it seemed, to have 
some sort of run for his money. He would be a 
public benefactor, covite que cote; he returned 
to the charge—whether formally or informally it 
matters not; he was once more beaten off; it was 
hoped once more that this was really the last. But 
it is not for nothing that you go on buying Pictures 
of the Year under the impression that you are 
fostering the national genius, and in the hope of 
being recognised some day as the Great First Cause 
of a collection named after yourself and owned of 
a grateful country. ‘To indulge in such practises, 
to foster such ambitions, is to become the sport of 
fixed ideas; and, as everybody knows, there is 
no such tyrant as your fixed idea. Begin 
Quincey in a_ well- 
known passage; and it is odds but you end in 
pitch-and-toss. In the same way, begin with invest- 
ing heavily in Royal Academicians, and it is odds but 


with murder, argued De 


you end in being a kind of public character. This 
has been the lot of Mr. Tate; here is the road to 
ruin he has trodden with so firm a step and so resolved 
an eye. Mr. Goschen proved recalcitrant: thinking, 
it may be, that one Sheepshanks in a century is enough, 
and that a time would come when Mr. Tate would 
thank him for declining to assist in his apotheosis 
before the future as the Man Who Knew Nothing 
about Painting. And Mr, ‘Tate, so far from being 
grateful, and so far from making profitable use of 
the interval thus forced upon him for reflection, is 
already (or Rumour lies) at parles with Mr. Goschen’s 
successor, and will soon (they say) have had his will 
of us all to the extent of commemorating, at the 
public charge, the very interesting fact that his want 
of taste in art has cost him a matter of eighty 
thousand pound. 

The amiable monomaniac who shall insist on pre- 
senting a grateful country with a more or less complete 
collection of Novels of the Year—at the cost, be it 
understood, of a piece of ground whereon to erect a 
building for the perpetual housing of his fad at the 
general charge—has yet to put in an appearance. But 
if he did so to-morrow he would have just as much, or 
as little, claim on the national gratitude as Mr. ‘Tate. 
It is indisputable that this gentleman has paid a great 
deal of money for his pictures ; but it is also indisput- 
able that, in pricing his gift in the very terms of the 
outlay it involved, he is shouldering a responsibility the 
future may very well decline to endorse. The value 
of pictures is an unstable quantity; the craze of one 
Age is the derision of the next; you may buy to-day 
for forty pounds what your heirs shall sell for four 
thousand ; conversely, there is plenty of warrant 
and precedent for foreboding that Mr. Tate and 
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his eighty thousand pounds’ worth may one day 
find no buyers but buyers-in if they were offered 
at an upset price of a twentieth of their cost to- 
day; so that there are two ways at least of consider- 
ing what most people have agreed to describe as a ‘ most 
generous and noble gift.” But, in truth, this ques- 
tion of money values is of very little importance. It 
is as possible to give four thousand pounds for a master- 
piece as it is to give forty ; and if Mr. Tate had lived 
in a different environment, and pursued a different ambi- 
tion, we might now have been rejoicing in his generosity 
instead of hoping against hope (as we are) that Sir 
William Harcourt may content himself with initiating 
nothing. What is not possible—or, rather, what is possi- 
ble but once in a century—is to buy of living painters 
in the full assurance that the thing bought is not 
merely of to-day but for a long triumphant sequence 
of 'To-Morrows. Mr. 'Tate believes that such buying is 
the easiest thing in the world; and he has backed his 
belief to the tune we know. But Mr. Sheepshanks did 
the same; and we have yet to learn that the Sheep- 
shanks Collection is a Painters’ Mecca, as the Prado is, 
and the Pitti, and the Louvre. But the Chantrey 
Gallery has been growing side by side with Mr. Tate's 
collection ; and not even Mr. Sala, we suppose, would 
claim for the Chantrey pictures anything like an 
equality of merit with the pictures in Trafalgar 
Square. Is not one Sheepshanks Collection plus one 
Chantrey Gallery enough? If it be not—if it be 
held that we cannot have too many examples of 
the Tate-and-Sheepshanks style in painting, why, 
then, let us accept the stuff that Mr. ‘Tate insists 
on giving us, lump it up with that profusion of its 
kind we have already, set the whole gathering in a 
place apart (to be endowed by the donors), and 
so be done with it for ever. It may be that some 
of it will be found worth keeping somewhere else ; 
and some of us may have a shrewd guess as to the 
choice of Time. But Time will not be hurried, he 
declines to speak in the manner and to the purpose of 
the daily papers, he has his own way of doing things ; 
and not for twenty years or so will the worth, both in 
money and as art, of such purchases as Mr. Tate’s be 
matter of public knowledge Meanwhile, is there not 
something vastly ridiculous, and vastly unbecoming, in 
the spectacle of a gentleman in Mr. ‘late’s position 
setting up as the representative of a nation’s taste, and 
resolute to make that nation, willy nilly, assume the 
definite and perdurable responsibility for all such 
blunders as he may have had in him to make ? 


AMATEUR FOOTBALL 


HE victory of the Corinthians last Saturday should 

act as a check (much-needed) upon the preten- 

sions of professional football. There is little need 
to repeat the stuff that is being talked and printed 
in London and the North by way of smoothing the 
way for the threatened secession of the League and 
its offshoots from the parent body. A week or so 
ago, you were told by the halfpenny evening papers 
that the young gentlemen at the Universities would 
never learn to play football until they had_profes- 
sionals to teach them, as (it was said) had been the 
case with cricket; and the gibe that the Sunderland 
Eleven was coming South to show the Oval people 


weer 
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how to play got stale with repetition. Now the drop of 

comfort that goes round is this: ‘Our men did not 

play up because of the manifestly unfair decisions of 
the referee. Also, everybody is, or professes to be, 
satisfied that the Professionals had the best of the 
game throughout. ‘The very Fog, which obscured the 
gasometers and the other familiar landmarks, has been 
accused of playing for the Corinthians ; though nobody 
has noted the serious disadvantage at which they 
were placed, as compared to their lighter and better 
trained opponents, by the heavy ground. As matter 
of fact, there can be no question that the better team 
deserved to win—and won. 

Of course, the result astonished the Mob. ‘The 
eleven Scotsmen picked to carry the money of the 

Sunderland Football Club Co. (Limited) made as 

strong a side as the club mercenaries could furnish ; 
whereas of Mr. Jackson’s original nominees one was 
hors de combat, as also was the reserve who should have 
taken his place, and whose own was filled by a substitute 
called back from his honeymoon. Moreover, among the 
forwards so good a player as the wearer of the ‘triple 
blue’ was ‘ off’; and the full backs (however excellent) 
contrast indifferently with the famous pair of brethren 
who still hold aloof in memory of that sad accident 
to their third. Yet did the tipster exhibit a most 
lamentable ignorance of ‘ public form” in pronouncing 
the downfall of the Corinthians a foregone conclusion. 
The club had played but two matches with professional 
teams during the previous season, and in neither had it 
suffered defeat. ‘The Cup winners had achieved no 
better than a draw, and Preston North End, which (after 
Sunderland) now heads the League for the second time, 
was soundly beaten. Il'or of late the leading Amateur 
club has been putting in practice the most elemental 
principle of Association football: that a scratch team, 
however unexceptionable its components, is useless with 
an inferior eleven accustomed to play together (a con- 
sideration in the past it too frequently ignored). And 
the heroes of Saturday’s match had had the benefit of 
a rehearsal against St. Bernards seven days before. On 
the other hand, it seems probable that the Sunderland 
men (like the rest of the League clubs) had carried to 
excess this principle of playing to each other. At the 
Oval they proved too frequent passing, especially in 
front of the goal, to be almost as disastrous against 
brilliant backs as ever the old selfish style of play— 
to which two or three of last Saturday’s amateurs 
were once deplorably inclined. ‘The short passing 
game, though extremely beautiful in its perfection, 
may yet be lacking in the dash by which some heroes 
of the older school were wont to reap their laurels ; and 
by observing the proper mean the Corinthian for- 
wards won. ‘Though it must not be forgotten that their 
goalkeeper, at present unequalled by any Professional,. 
contributed his share to the happy result. 

Inasmuch as this match was in essence a trial of 
strength between Gentlemen and Players, it remains to 
consider how far each side can claim to be representative. 
Mr. Jackson’s foundation holds an unique position in 
that its elevens are the pick of the Universities and the 
other crack Association clubs throughout the South of 
England. It is composed, with scarce an exception, of 
ex-public-school men. The Corinthian cap is a dis- 
tinction as anxiously coveted as a ‘blue’ itself: a 
distinction, too, that is not to be compassed by 
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the mere facts of election and subscription. ‘The 
Sunderland Executive proceeds on very similar lines 
in its choice of Professionals. 'The Scot who aspires 
to wear its colours must come off remarkably for 
some other club ere he can earn the high wages it is 
prepared to offer. But the Sunderland company, 
albeit it has for some time been supreme, has a number 
of rivals whose constitution is identical with its own; 
so that its elevens cannot be held so completely repre- 
sentative of professionalism as the Corinthians are of 
amateurism. In all other respects, however, the Gentle- 
man is at the disadvantage of the Player. For him 
strict training is generally impossible ; and many a 
brilliant expert may be compelled to chuck the game 
by the exigencies of business, or the tears of a timorous 
wife, or the expenses entailed by travelling and the 
continual breaks in his work. In very different case 
is your ‘pro, whose training is a matter of course, 
and whose travelling expenses are a source of profit. 
Again, he and his mates are always playing in unison 
against the other League clubs: whereas the Corin- 
thians can get at the most but one or two trial 
matches, and for the rest have to perform in indifferent 
company—whence their tendency to selfish play. Tor 
the forwards, as we saw last Saturday, this is not 
altogether to be deplored: in so far as it begets a 
useful confidence in cases where dash may succeed in 
scoring, though mere trickiness would nothing avail. 

And when the day comes—as come it must—for the 
complete severance of amateur from professional foot- 
ball, it will be not unpleasant to reflect that the 
Gentleman, for all his manifold deficiencies of practice, 
was not exactly the Player's inferior. Already the 
two conditions have ceased to blend save in the Inter- 
national competitions. At present the Corinthians 
stand too much alone; but if Amateur be forbidden 
to contend against Professional at foot-ball, as in 
other sports, it is manifest that teams of equal excel- 
lence with theirs will spring up in other parts of 
England (and Scotland, to boot), which will furnish 
most excellent matches. Now, however, that the brag 
of Professionalism has been snubbed, as it deserved, 
it is possible that the split (whose merits would far 
outweigh its one defect: namely, that such a game 
as last week’s can no more be possible) may be long 
delayed. 


THOUGHTS 
BY AN EARNEST LIBERAL 


LL is, in truth, most well! Falsely our foes 

A Do clepe us muddle-headed, and declare 

We have no policy save that we share 

With their false selves, but are content to doze 
In office, till the swift event shall close 

Our mouths for ever! For, O friend, I dare 

Look round with purged eyes ; and everywhere 

Some sign of hope, some star of promise, glows, 


For overseas our Ever-Glorious John 
Is bringing Separation up by hand. 
Our Ripon lives to air his views. Anon 

Once more may Bloody Sunday wake the land. 
And strange potential anarchies gleam the while 
From every fold of the Great Leader’s smile, 
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MODERN MEN 


MR. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.-P. 


fHXO look at, this eminent advocate recalls ‘the rustic 

haggis-fed,’ being so large of limb and withal so rubi- 
cund of feature that it is scarce a fancy to hear ‘the 
trembling earth resound his tread.’ You augur him a 
capable trencher-man ; you hear without surprise that he 
is fond of racing; you think that with practice and 
opportunity he might have adorned the Ring. He looks 
jolly, and no doubt he feels as he looks: as who has a 
better right? The world has gone very well with him. 
He is a‘ rising man’ ; and, though it is like enough that 
he has well-nigh reached his highest on the slippery, well- 
greased pole, the idea may not have occurred (one likes 
to think) to him, 

The bar has its several roads to fortune; and one of 
them, as the dull world might believe, is through an 
abysmal knowledge of the law. Now, to have made such a 
journey (as into the heart of a Darker Continent than ever 
Stanley bullied and blazed his way about) is by no means 
But the Temple garrets are 
crammed with men that have done the feat: each with 
his load of learned lumber in his head, and all in- 
formed of everything about the law excepting how to 
their information to account. They 
professors, but assuredly 
the chance) they do not 
make good advocates, nor even good advisers. On the 
other hand, the immensity of the subject, and the 
minuteness of 


a positive disadvantage. 


turn 
they might not, make good 
(perhaps they never had 


might, or 


with which its details 
worked out, go far to explain, and in some way to 
excuse, the ignorance you often find 


swaggering in the 


elaboration are 
parading and 
very fore-front of the battle. 
You may be sent down heavily, and yet, if your 
fall be not too 
not suffer, 


frequent, your reputation — shall 
But to succeed you must have that admirable 
gift of flair men call the legal instinct. After all, the 
Law is but the utmost retinement of common-sense applied 
tohuman relations ; and, given those relations, you should 
be able to forecast roughly how custom or statute hath 
meshed them about. Now, no one ever suggested of Mr. 
Lockwood that he gave his days and nights to the dark 
lore of contingent remainder, but it is certain that he has 
a right grasp of principle; and, as for the details of any 
special case, why a popular Q.C. has plenty of juniors 
ready to pound him up a pemmican of law and facts. 
So he has not wasted his time in study, but has gone 
about and enjoyed himself, and thus has kept in touch with 
life. Solicitors soon discover the kind of work that suits 
a counsel best; and to observe that Mr. Lockwood’s 
briefs are more concerned with fact than they are with 
law is to command forthwith the secret of his weakness 
and the true cause of his strength. If a man be run over 
or meet with an accident, he is on the spot at once ; 
and of late years he is always on the side of the 
Companies; and it is indubitable that on that side 
the Oof-Bird spreads his wings. 


Again, in fashion- 
able 


: actions for breach of pro- 
mise to marry, in divers sorts of criminal cases, wherever. 
in fine, there is a jury to gammon or persuade—there 
Mr. Lockwood does well ; so well indeed, that some pro- 
found thinkers, crazy to see the Means adapted to the 
End, have come to infer that he was created for the express 


divorce suits, in 


purpose of addressing the Common Juryman. He believes 
so himself; and, if he invert the statement, why it’s 


because he regards the universe from his individual stand- 
point, 


forcible. 


As matter of fact, he is plain, direct, simple, 
He never rises above nor sinks below the proper 
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level ; and perhaps he could do neither if he tried. 
He is not more sophistical than the occasion requires. He 
does not take too unfair an advantage of his opponent. 
And the Man in the Box accords him the closest atten- 


tion, an admiration the most unfeigned—often be- 
stowing his vote on him and ever his applause. Of course 
he is scarce so popular with them upon the Bench: to 
whom his fallacies are patent, his rhetoric is tawdry, 
his ignorance of legal detail all-too plain. Also, he is 
not particularly respectful, and judges are rightly touchy as 
to all that concerns their dignity. Moreover, the cracking of 
minor jokes pertains of ancient custom to the Bench ; and 
on this preserve Mr. Lockwood is a frequent poacher and 
a fortunate. He is the Wit of the British Bar: his repu- 
tation is established beyond cavil. He rises, and there 
is a large assumption of expectancy ; the general jaws 
prepare a grateful grin. In truth, he has a comic way of 
doing things. Everybody laughed when Sydney Smith 
demanded the mustard ; and everybody laughs when Mr. 
Lockwood discusses a point of pleading. His jokes 
neither good nor very-bad; but they tell 
through their environment. To the outsider Law is a 
theme intolerable dull: he does not understand, or he 
is not interested if he do. The atmosphere of a Court 
is always bad; its seats are the perfection of discomfort : 
the visitor is ‘twice fain’: he was eager to get in—he 
is still more eager to get out. How delightful a relief 
the smallest witticism! It scores a success out of all pro- 
portion to its merits: even asin the desert the muddiest 
water is enough to make men kill each other for the privi- 
The visitor wants more; and, if Mr. 


are very 


lege of first drink. 
Lockwood be on tap, he gets what he wants. Thus, in the 
case of Leader vy. Smyth, a witness for the plaintiff had the 
same name as Mrs. Leader’s solicitor. Was shea relative ? 
‘No,’ she said : but possibly 
The next witness 


queried Sir Edward Clarke. 
the innuendo was not lost on the jury. 
was differently named ; and Mr. Lockwood asked if she 
was a relative. Whereat everybody laughed ; and, when 
she said ‘No,’ everybody laughed again. He, too, it was 
who, pleading for a music-hall, asserted that he was there 
to maintain ‘the integrity of the Empire.’ This particular 
pearl was cast before the Licensing Committee of the 
London County Council; ‘and fell Charybdis murmured 
As the sample, so the bulk: it is such 


little life is rounded 


soft applause.’ 
stuff as Punch is made on, and its 
with a grin. 

The jester is neither better nor worse than his jests. 
Now and again the Law is luckier. The late Mr. Justice 
Maule, in sentencing a working man (convicted of a 
harmless piece of bigamy) to a day’s imprisonment, 
achieved such a piece of bitter, refined, and acute 
criticism as you find nowhere else. It is still delicious, 
but it was Greek (or blasphemy) to them in whose ears it 
fell. Our legal methods, indeed were once so elaborately 
ridiculous they might well have inspired a special satirist. 
We have changed all that. But the law is costlier than 
ever, and our quick modern procedure gives the privateer- 
ing attorney an advantage in attack. The mark for 
mockery remains; but our generation has no Maule. 
His wit, moreover, was far too subtle and essential for 
the Mob. Mr. Lockwood’s is not. All men may fathom 
it, for it goes but skin-deep: and if ever it suggest an 
argument, as in our first example, that argument is 
of the very slightest. And Mr. Lockwood hath more 
ways of being witty than were given to Maule. He is 
always drawing caricatures which, handed round from 
Bench to Bar, ‘excite general merriment.’ They 
deserve it, for they are really very funny, and touch 
off some comie aspect of the situation or the actors 
neatly and pleasantly enough. As became a Radical M.P., 
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Mr. Lockwood stood for the Irishry in the Parnell 
Commission. He had an abundance of leisure, and 
he employed it in a series of elaborate pen-and-inks 
of the proceedings. They were presented to, and are 
still treasured by, one of the judges: they have a cer- 
tain value as notes upon a memorable inquiry ; and yet 
it were absurd to call their author artist. Their chief 
merit is that, being ‘a lively Work upon a Sad and 
Solemn Ground,’ they relieve the deadly dulness of the 
Courts. One or two of Mr. Iockwood’s efforts in this 
direction have been published. Some twenty years ago 
he helped to illustrate Lays of Modern Oxford—a singu- 
larly fatuous piece of college japery; and he has done 
a couple of drawings for Mr. Darling's Scintille Juris—so 
called (the learned aver) on the ducus a non lucendo 
principle: since the sparklets sparkle not at all. And 
text and picture are of equal merit. 

The Augurs of the Bar foretell great things for Mr. 
Lockwood. He will be (they say) the next Solicitor- 
General : but (once more to borrow from my Lord St. 
Albans) ‘ all Rising to Great Place is by a Winding Stair’ ; 
and in this one how to trace the crooks? Ifa niche be 
found for his superiors; if he out-jockey his many com- 
petitors ; if Mr. Gladstone remain some years in office ; 
if. ..! But enough of such vagueness ! It is at least as 
likely that his weaknesses will be espied of all ; that his Wit 
will no longer set the Jury in a roar; that his practice will 
dwindle; and that he may end on that inferior Bench 
where so many who have missed their mark have found a 
comfortable resting-place. ’T'were pity if he should ; for, 
Gladstonian though he be, he has a sense of humour, and 
must certainly spend some of his time in laughing at his 
Reverend Leader. And he is a pleasant and a jovial 
figure forbye. But it is the worst of Time—the worst 
of Time's revenges : that sometimes you rather wish they 
had missed their several marks, 


LEAR 
| ppnamennharenad elocution, says Colley Cibber, in 


panegyrising the greatest actor of his time, was 
Betterton’s master-quality, and if there be reason in 
Cibber’s criticism, then Mr. Irving’s Lear is condemned 
out of hand as an _ irretrievable failure. Through- 
out a weary, long drawn performance ‘our leading 
actor’ murmurs, grunts, groans, but never speaks. The 
suburbs follow with their books as at a French play, and 
are still befogged. Though you sit in the tabernacle’s 
foremost seat, you catch no echo of the lines which 
Shakespeare writ. An energy of gesture and a rolling 
eyeball suggest now and again a passage of poignant emo- 
tion, but the import is muffled in the King’s beard, and 
the pathos is inarticulate as the storm itself. Of 
the vowels, which are the light and colour of our 
speech, Mr. Irving has no sense. A, KE, I and O are 
expunged from his scale, and the language reduced 
to a level of drab monotony. That an actor should 
have some power of speech has the sound of an axiom. 
But in these days of hero-worship you may take nothing 
for granted, and the admiration of Mr. Irving is not more 
amazing than many another popular superstition. A mob 
that is wearied of theology takes refuge in the theatre, 
and bows the knee in unquestioning idol worship. The 
chorus of applause which greeted King Lear’s solemn 
pantomime is no wonder. You are the rather surprised 
that the ribald in the gallery who shouted at the conclu- 
sion of the deity’s wonted first night’s speech, ‘Why 
didn’t you speak like that all the time, old man?’ was 
not forthwith arrested for brawling in church. 
Had we not the witness of popular enthusiasm to per- 
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suade us, we should have esteemed an actor who cannot 
speak beyond the reach of criticism. But, murmurs the 
voice of admiration, though Mr. Irving be persistently 
unintelligible, his gesture and aspect never fail of pictur- 
esqueness : he is, in fact,a finished pantomimist. Nothing 
could be remoter from the truth. Of gesture, indeed 
there is no lack. At every movement there is a hankering 
after effect. The brow lifts, the hand seeks the beard 
or clutches the raiment, without ceasing. The actor makes 
his way across the stage with the ancient difficulty, as 
though he were crossing a ploughed field and the heavy 
mould still clung about his ankles. But what does it all 
mean? Are the troubled gait and the studied posture more 
pertinent than the mumbled monologue? Not a whit. 
The gesture is as inexpressive as the vibration of the 
vocal chords : is restless, incessant, irrelevant. So far from 
being part and parcel of an organic structure, it rather 
resembles superfluous ornament stuccoed upon a common 
wall. Mr. Irving exhausts the resources of the art at his 
first entry. The noisy parade, the almost gymnastic pomp 
wherewith he climbs to the throne, surmounting as it 
were a superhuman obstacle, dwarf to nothingness his 
later exertion. Then, the performance is undertaken 
with such measured deliberation that, though you are but 
dimly conscious of the progress of events, you are kept 
ever in suspense. The actor’s gait being as clogged as 
his utterance, you are fearful lest he shall not cross the 
stage nor finish his sentence. Worst of all, the presenta- 
tion is wholly lacking in beauty, suppleness, or rhythm, 
so that it leaves a painful impression of angles, corners, 
broken flints. 

And what of Mr. Irving’s conception of King Lear ? 
So far as we understood his baffled gesture, or caught his 
husky utterances, he realised no conception whatever. 
Not once did he assume an attitude of dignity nor live 
through a moment of grandeur. From first to last he 
showed like a doddering old man, peevish, infirm, and 
hustled. So little of the regal quality did he display 
that, when he should have been most defiant, he 
cowered like a village idiot. Yet Lear was strong enough 
to brave the thunder and to kill the slave that was 
a-hanging Cordelia. When he appears with his band 
of retainers, you ask what should this poor jotterer 
do with a retinue? One attendant—and she a bel- 
dame—were sufficient for the enterprises of a dotard 
thus feeble and thus fond. So far is he from  inspir- 
ing pity, that the impartial spectator merely wonders 
at Goneril’s forbearance. Yet the key-note of Lear is 
grandeur, elemental, Titanic. He should rise superior 
to the storm itself, and remember even at his mad- 
dest that he is ‘every inch a King.’ But Mr. Irving 
never once suggested the ‘superb tyrant,’ the ‘ failing 
Titan, of  Salvini. At the moments when he 
should have been greatest, he seemed—we speak with 
diffidence, for we look back upon his performance through 
a mist of bewilderment—most completely to totter. 
He marred the effect of the curse, which he pronounced 
with unwonted clarity, by ‘breaking down’ at the end of 
it. On the heath none knows what he was doing. He 
was hopelessly outplayed by the Storm, and had he and 
Mad Tom changed parts and places no violence would 
have been done to Shakespeare’s original. Indeed, we 
recognise by certain outward tokens that this thing is a 
fragment of the poet’s Lear, but the spirit, the meaning, 
are so hopelessly confused in the presentment that none 
save those who are held in the thrall of a pious dogma can 
contemplate its memory with pleasure. 

Miss Terry, as is her wont, fluffed amiably through her 
part, spoke her blank verse with the old familiar awkward- 
ness and, though undistinguished, was never distressing. 
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To play Mad Tom with conviction were as brilliant an 
achievement as to realise Lear, and who shall say by what 
irony Mr. Terriss was cast for the part? We know not 
whether he was more amazing or amazed. He opened 
in his well-known fearless way, and shouted as he has 
shouted in a hundred other plays. His lines came forth 
in well-ordered succession, loud, rotund, insignificant. All 
his emotions were fitted with the same metallic cadence. 
But Mad Tom of Bedlam ill consorts with Mercutio, Buck- 
law, or Henry VIII. And Mr. Terriss frankly and freely 
gave it up. By hook or by crook he scrambled through 
his lines, now swaggering as of yore, now striving to forget 
that he was still himself. The part also was ill dressed, 
for Mad Tom was not a dilapidated coxcomb, as Har- 
man’s Caveat might have convinced the player if Shake- 
speare’s text could not. And the joy wherewith the 
resplendent Edgar came forth to accept the recreant 
Edmund's challenge was the one touch of spontaneity 
in the whole performance. For the rest, Mr. Gordon 
Craig, in ‘creating’ the part of Oswald, whom he inter- 
preted as a mountebank, a rival of the Fool, was always 
in the way and out of the picture: while the others 
caught that serious trick of utterance, that impressive 
and inapposite gesture—as of so many lay-preachers— 
which is in the birthright of the Lyceum. In short, 
the presentation could scarce be worsened, and the accla- 
mations which greeted Mr. Irving at the end of every 
several act are proof conclusive that his hold upon the 
Mob is purely sentimental. He may excel in badness (as, 
for that matter, in Lear he does); yet shall his fervents 
still applaud. Even Gloucester’s remark, ‘ The trick 
of that voice I do well remember,’ evoked but a feeble 
laugh, which was instantly smothered ina pious hush. Of 
such ungrudging stuff is the true Loyalty! 

After Mr. Irving the Storm. And what more shall we 
say than that it is as inarticulate as Lear and as noisy 
as Edgar? Like all histrions, it wanted the ‘fat’ 
for itself, and so long as it was on the others had 
no chance of distinction. The gloom was impenetrable 
save by the limelight which twinkled on the kingly 
brow, and if the elements had been more prodigal of their 
lightning and had dealt more discreetly with their thunder 
we should have been the better pleased. The mounting of 
the piece was conventional and restrained. At last Mr. 
Irving has discovered that the back-cloth is enough for his 
needs, and has discarded the cumbersome artifice of solid 
sets. The landscape is now and again as niggled in its 
foreground as an Academy masterpiece: but the scenes 
are for the most part simple, and the last—the Camp near 
Dover—could searce be bettered. With the chosen style 
of architecture—Tuscan or Roman Doric—we have no 
quarrel. But why should Gloster’s Castle be a weather- 
beaten ruin, as though it had survived the stress of many 
centuries? Did the Ancient Britons show their savagery 
by chipping corners off their marble palaces? Or was it 
their purpose to give their Roman inheritance an appear- 
ance of factitious age ? 


A WORD IN SEASON 


\ 7 HAT is really the leading mode? Is it Restoration, 

Directory, Empire or Early Victorian? Ask the 
modiste, whether male or female, and you will be simply 
‘begezzled’ with opposing cries. For, in sober truth, 
the fashion he or she is striving to bring back is the 
fashion, It is a most tedious jangle : as who should say 
a Babel of hee-haws. After all, what's in a name? 
And is not this passion for labelling everything with 
or without a style more than a little absurd? You 
might think it a wrangle of architects, so austere is the 
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effort at classification: and behold! it is only an affair of 
chiffons, of simple duds. ‘ Here a little, there a little, 
is a good device; and is it not enough if wear and 
wearer be in unison? How far we may be Modified 
Empire, and how far Early Victorian, is of little conse- 
quence, so our cut be subtle and our blend be choice. 
The true wisdom is to recognise and adapt the leading 
principles of our several components, 

The season started well, and is marching on fairly 
pleasant lines. The novelties continually do cry for com- 
ment ; but our purpose here is one of Jackets, Coats, and 
Mantles—for the simple reason that in these conspicuous 
changes have been wrought. Thus, there has been a 
violent break in the tradition of the Black Jacket—once 
and for long a sort of Grundeian Eternal Verity. What- 
ever the case of Cloaks and Mantles (and they also were 
often sombre of hue), the tight-fitting Jacket, while not 
always comely, could be nothing if not black ; and now, 
though it must still be used on occasions, it is no more an 
out-door indispensable than anything else ; and Woman 
may dye her garments as she will, nor fear to be classed 
with the ‘eccentric’ or the ‘Joud.’ But let the walking 
She take heart, nor vainly regret the purchase of her last 
winter's ‘ well-cut expensive black coat’; for, indeed, there 
is a good time coming—a time of fog and slush and mire— 
when naught will serve her as the Plain, the Tailor-Made, 
will serve. And for ourselves, while hailing with delight 
the golden possibilities in all these shimmering velvets 
and the rest, let us not forget that the new departure will 
inflict upon us horrors not a few: that a very little while, 
and undiscriminating and unlovely persons, having con- 
ceived a mortal aversion from the sober hues which are 
their passport to safety and their sole decent wear, will 
affront the eye at every turn. Meanwhile, the charming 
and original things are legion. The difficulty is no more 
not to be dowdy, but to keep within the bounds of good 
taste and a moderate individuality. And yet, thus far, the 
jacket-sleeves alone—compelled to second the voluminous 
vagaries of the gown—are infected with aught of extrava- 
gance or whim. 

For over-wear at such assemblings of ourselves as 
afternoon and other ‘functions,’ a garment which shall 
take your undersleeves yet in itself look well is an 
absolute necessary of life. The tight-sleeved jacket is 
with the roses of vyester-year. But what with 
pelerines and cloaks, what with every variety of mantles 
and coats and jackets, in every sort of material 
and on every scheme of colour, these fur-trimmed, 
those trimmed with precious galon and _ brilliant 
passementerie, to choose it a successor is hard—hard ! 
There is much latitude in the matter of length and cut: 
some, with or without the fashionable collet, are long ; 
others are quite short (or three-quarters long), and are 
fitted with some pretty device in the way of collars or 
cuffs. Here, for instance, is a three-quarter capuchon in 
olive velvet or cloth, ‘ hollow’-pleated at the back ; the 
double epaulettes, in black velvet embroidered with jet, 
are drawn fichu-wise before and behind, a long jet cascade 
knotting the fichu and streaming gracefully to rearward ; 
a sable boa makes the round of the well-formed Valois 
collar and the front. Designed to match is a gown 
in the new porphyry red, shot through with a sus- 
picion of black and green, and a hat of black velvet 
trimmed with olive satin and a bird; but herewith a 
gathered velvet capote with black aigrettes chimes equally 
well, A good redingote is one in navy blue (or rifle 
green) cloth with the new, quaint pleated shoulder 
cape; both trimmed with bands of marten—the material 
of the falling collar and the large cuffs, (Elaborate and 
narrow bands of fur are used in designs on many of these 
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new arrivals.) One excellent cloak is made in a certain 
very lovely shade of red, edged with the softest, the 
most caressing, effects in blue fox. A long mantle in 
rich brown, delicately tinged with gold, is lined 
throughout with pink crevette satin; the collar is high ; 
beneath it is a great rollover forming a sort of yoke cape ; 
and this and the skirt are edged with double rows of 
beaver. A novelty in thick frieze, Empire in cut, may, or 
may not, have a success: the waist is quite short ; on 
each side are two wide revers—one in cloth, the other in 
velvet—the points extending from shoulder to shoulder ; 
the sleeves are so enormous at top that an under-sleeve, 
however obstreperous, slips readily into the soft silken lin- 
ing. (As for these new linings, their luxurious beauty is 
marvellous, even in this epoch of Inner Wear: 
nothing is too delicate and rare for them, from 
plain silk to the most exquisite brocades.) To wear with 
such a coat is a woollen terrygown over silk: the waist is 
outlined with a green velvet sash and plastron, with a 
cravat of fine guipure ; but neater are horizontal runnings 
from boddice to skirt ; the general effect is becoming and 
new. 

Green, a characteristic Empire dye, is of course 
much with us; and blent with black it has ever a 
distinguished look. One elegant long jacket is made in 
a fine shade of emerald velvet lined with a_ lighter 
variation in silk: while front, skirt, and sleeve are 
trimmed with jet-trimming, in a palm-leaf pattern, 
so fine it looks almost like embroidery. In a peculiar 
shade, neither red brown nor terra-cotta, but sorting 
well with divers sorts of complexions, is a jacket, 
in fine cloth, opening on a waistcoat of darker velvet 
with brandenburgs and cut steel buttons. Tobacco 
cloth trimmed with narrow astrachan has _ still some 
vogue. And one very handsome cloak is in fine-ribbed 
black and gold ; the yoke, in velvet of an indescribable 
shade, is embroidered in a broad design of the same 
contrasting silks, and supports a rich passementerie of 
gold cord and black beads; the ‘funnel’ collar is part 
sable ; the full black velvet sleeves are sable trimmed ; 
the effect is sober-sumptuous as need be. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


[ was very pleasant thus to meet Uncle Dudley in the 
Strand. Not everyone cau bear the test. There are 
legions of our friends, decent and deeply reputable people, 
who fall altogether out of the picture, so to speak, on that 
ancient yet active thoroughfare. They do very well indeed 
in Chelsea or Highgate or the Pembridge country, where 
they are at home : there the surroundings fit them to a 
nicety ; there they produce upon one only amiable and 
comfortable impressions. But to encounter them in the 
Strand is to be shocked by the blank incongruity of 
things. It is not alone that they give the effect of 
being lost—of wandering helplessly in unfamiliar 
places. They offend your perceptions by revealing limi- 
tations and shortcomings which might otherwise have 
been hidden to the end of time. You see suddenly that 
they are not such good fellows, after all. Their spiritual 
complexions, are made up for the dim light which 
pervades the outskirts of the four-mile radius—and go 
to pieces in the jocund radiance of the Strand. It is 
flat presumption on their part to be ambling about where 
the ghosts of Burleigh and Johnson walk, where Prior 
and Fielding and our Dick Steele have passed. 
Instinetively you go by, looking the other way. 
It was quite different with Uncle Dudley. You saw at 
once that he belonged to the Strand, as wholly as any of 
our scorned and scornful sisters on its corners, competing 
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doggedly against German cheeks and raddled accents ; as 
fully as any of its indigenous loafers, hereditary from 
Tudor times, with their sophisticated joy in drink and 
dirt, their large self-confidence grinning through 
rags and sooty grime. It seemed as if I had always 
associated Uncle Dudley with the Strand. 

He was standing in contemplation before a brave win- 
dow, wherein American cheese, Danish butter, Norwegian 
fish, Belgian eggs, German sausages, Irish bacon, French 
vegetables, and Mediterranean fruits invite the English 
feeder. He turned when I touched his shoulder, and 
drew my arm through his. 

‘Sir, said Uncle Dudley, ‘let us take a walk along 
the Strand to the Law Courts, where I conceive that 
the tide of human existence gets the worst of it with 
unequalled regularity and despatch.’ 

On his way he told me that his gout had quite 
vanished, owing either to the Faith Cure or the early 
fogs, it was not altogether clear which. He demon- 
strated to me at two halting places that his convales- 
cence was compatible with rich and strong drinks. He 
disclosed to me, as we sauntered eastward, his purpose 
in straying thus far afield. 

‘You know Mrs. Albert is really a kindly soul,’ he 
said. ‘It isn't in her to keep angry. You remember 
how sternly she swore that she and Fernbank had seen 
the last of Miss Timby-Hucks. It only lasted five weeks 





and now, bless me if the girl isn’t more at home on 
our backs than ever. She’s shunted herself off, now, into 
a new branch of journalism—it seems that there are 
a good many branches in these days.’ 

‘It has been noticed,’ I assented. 

‘She doesn’t write any more, he explained, ‘ that is, 


jor the papers. She goes instead to the Museum or 


somewhere, and reads carefully every daily and weekly 
journal, I believe, in England. Her business is to pick 
out possible libels in them—and to furnish her employers, 
a certain firm of solicitors, with a daily list of these. They 
communicate with the aggrieved people, notifying them 
that they are aggrieved, which they would not otherwise 
have known, and the result is, of course, a very fine and 
spirited crop of litigation.’ 

‘ Then that accounts for all the recent 


, 





‘Perhaps not quite a//, put in Uncle Dudley. ‘ But the 
Timby-Hucks is both energetic and vigilant, and she tells 
me she is doing splendidly. She is very enthusiastic 
about it, naturally. She says that while the money is, of 
course, an object, her real satisfaction is in the humani- 
tarian aspects of her work,’ 

‘I am not sure that I follow,’ [ said, doubtingly. 

‘No, I didn’t altogether myself at the start,’ said Uncle 
Dudley, ‘but as she explains it, it is very simple. You 
see business is in a bad way in London—worse, they say, 
than usual. The number of unemployed is something 
dreadful to think of, so I am told by those who have 
thought of it. ‘There are many thousands of people with 
no food, no fire, no clothes to speak of. Most people 
are discouraged about this. They can’t see how the 
thing can be improved. But Miss Timby-Hucks has a 
very ingenious idea. Why, she asks, do not all the Un- 
employed sue all the newspapers for libel? Do you catch 
the notion ?’ 

‘ By George !’ I exclaimed, ‘ that is a bold, comprehen- 
sive thought !’ 


‘Yes, isn’t it?’ cried Uncle Dudley, ‘1 am immensely 
attracted by it. For one thing, it is so secure, so certain ! 
Broadly speaking, there are no risks at all. I suppose 
there has never yet been a case, no matter what its so- 
called merits, in which the English newspaper hasn't 
been cast in damages of some sort. Nobody is too hum- 
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ble or too shady to get a verdict against an editor or news- 
paper proprietor. Miss Timby-Hucks relates several 
most touching instances where the wolf was actually at 
the door, the children shoeless and hungry, the mother 
prostrated by drink, rain coming through the roof and so 
on—and everything has been changed to peace and con- 
tentment by the happy thought of bringing a libel suit. 
The father now wears a smile and a white waistcoat ; the 
drains have been repaired; the little children, nicely 
washed and combed, kick each others shins with brand 
new boots, and sing cheerfully beneath a worsted-work 
motto of ‘God bless our Home!’ I find myself really 
affected by the thought.’ 

‘You had always a tender heart,’ I responded. ‘1 sup- 
pose there would be no trouble about the Judges ?’ 

‘Not the least in the world,’ said Uncle Dudley, with 
confidence. ‘Of course the Bench would have to be 
greatly enlarged, but there need be no fear on that score. 
There is a mysterious but beneficent rule, my boy, which 
you can always count upon in this making of judges—no 
matter how hail-fellow-well-met an eminent lawyer may 
be, no matter how intimate his connection with news- 
papers, how large his indebtedness to them for his 
career—the moment he gets on the Bench he catches 
the full judicial spirit toward the Press, The scales fall 
from his eyes, and he sees the editor and newspaper 
proprietor as they really are — designing criminals, 
mercenary reprobates, social pests—to be lectured 
and bullied and put down. O, you may rely on the 
Judges !’ 

‘But the “ power of the Press ? 
newspapers combine in protest, and 

‘You talk at random!’ said Uncle Dadley almost 
austerely. ‘I should say the most certain, the most 
absolutely reliable, element in the whole case is the 
fact that newspapers do not combine. Whenever one 
editor gets hit, all the others grin. One journal is 
muleted in heavy damages: the rest have all a difficulty 
in dissembling their delight. You read in natural history 
that kites are given to falling upon one of their kind 
which gets wounded or decrepit, and picking out its eyes. 
Well, kites are made of newspapers.’ 


"? T urged. ‘If the 


‘And juries?’ I began to ask. 

‘Here we are,’ remarked Uncle Dadley, turning in to- 
ward the guarded portals of the great hall, 

‘I have a friend among the attendants here, a thought- 
ful and discerning man, I will learn from him where we may 
look for the spiciest case. He takes a lively interest in 
the flaying of editors. I believe he was once a printer, 
He will tell us where the axe gleams most savagely to-day ; 
where we shall get the most journalistic blood for our 
money. You were speaking of juries. Just take a look 
atone of them —if you are not afraid of spoiling your 
luncheon —and you will see that they speak for themselves. 
They regard all newspapers as public enemies —particularly 
when the betting tips have been more misleading than 
usual, They stand by their kind. They ‘give the poor 
man a chance’ without hesitation, without fail, They are 
there to avenge the discovery of movable types, and they 
do it. Come with me, and witness the disemboweling of 
a daily, the hamstringing of a sub-editor—a_ publisher 
felled by the hand of the Law like a bullock. Since the 


bear-pits of Bankside were closed there has been no such 
sport,’ 


Unhappily, it turned out that none of the Judges had 
Come down to the Courts that day. There was a threat of 
east wind in the air, ‘ You see, if they don’t live toa 
Certain age they get no pensions,’ explained Uncle 
Dudley, turning disappointedly away. 

Harorp Freperic, 
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IN WONDERLAND 


‘ {NONSIDER your verdict,’ said the King (or was it 
Sir James Mathew?). ‘Not yet, not yet!’ the 
Rabbit (or was it Mr. Carson, Q.C. ?) hastily interrupted ; 
‘there’s a great deal to come before that.’ But the in- 
terruption proved unavailing ; and the trial proceeds under 
a legal luminary who, like the Queen in the nursery tale, 
is a stern disciplinarian, and, like the King, combines in 
his person the several functions of judge, jury, and prose- 
cuting counsel. The unique procedure of Mr. Morley’s 
Commission has received adequate recognition from a be- 
wildered Press, It has not, however, been noted that the 
President’s opening remarks, enforced by the subsequent 
proceedings, suffice to obscure the already hazy outlines 
vouchsafed by its author of his reasons for instituting any 
Commission at all. The Irish landlords are clearly upon 
their trial. So much we see. But why a trial? Why 
are they cited—or rather, not cited—to appear and then 
condemned for ignoring an imaginary ‘ subpoena’ ? 

Mr. Morley’s letter of September 26 to Mr. M’Carthy 
left many of his readers, whether English or Irish, in 
doubt as to the object he had in view. Some saw in 
his proposed Commission a mere device for gaining 
time, while others, marking the insistence of his re- 
ference to the policy of the late Government, and noting 
the character of his tribunal, fondly supposed it would 
prove a simple instrument of research into practical 
methods for facilitating agreements on derelict estates, 
Few, indeed, can have foreseen that he sought by such 
means to review and decide again upon the merits of 
those agrarian conflicts which have disturbed Ireland 
since 1879. The less, since Sir James Mathew, in 
the very first sentence of his speech, reiterated Mr. 
Morley’s declaration of discipleship. The most important 
duty imposed upon the Commission, according to its Presi- 
dent, was to ‘give effect to the policy of the late Govern- 
ment.’ What, then, was that policy? The question 
must be asked. For, after the first sentence, in spite 
of repeated reference to the debates of last year, there 
is nothing to suggest that Sir James Mathew apprehends 
the policy which the late Government did support, and 
much to show that he confounds it with one which it 
emphatically rejected on two several occasions. There 
are in Ireland a number of outcasts whose tenancies 
have been determined by process of law since ‘79. 
In so far as they have been the dupes or the victims of 
agitation, their lot has at all times commanded the pity of 
Unionist politicians. In so far as their misery constitutes 
a social danger, it has been held to justify remedial legis- 
lation—on grounds of expediency though not of justice. 
The matter stands thus :—Since ’81 it has been in the 
power of an Irish tenant to obtain a ‘fair’ or judicial 
rent; if he were threatened with eviction for arrears, to 
apply for a stay of execution ; and, pending the decision 
of his case, to secure the fixing of instalments at a rate 
governed, not by his liability but, by his capacity to pay. 
How then has the problem of Evicted Tenants arisen? 
The answer, reached after prolonged investigation, safe- 
guarded by every precaution known to judicial procedure, 
may be read in the Report of the Special Commission. 

For political ends, Irish politicians have fostered in the 
minds of Irish tenants the amazing belief that they 
possess an inherent and inalienable right to their holdings 
which no neglect of laws that benefit, no breach of laws 
that bind, can serve to diminish or destroy. In view of 
the Land Acts, which should have precluded the possi- 
bility of eviction wholesale, and of this doctrine, which 
none the less brought them to pass, Unionist statesmen 
have held that, whereas in the interest of the Evicted 
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Tenants themselves the question of justice had best be 
left on one side, in the interests of Possessing ‘Tenants 
nothing should be done, even on grounds of expe- 
diency, to weaken their faith in the sounder principles of 
conduct. The late Government, accordingly, deemed it 
expedient and (in the 13th Clause of the Land Act, 1891) 
enacted, that the money advanced to facilitate agreements 
for purchase between landlords and possessing tenants 
should also be available for agreements between landlords 
and evicted tenants. They deemed it inexpedient to accept, 
anid did in fact reject, (1) Mr. Sexton's proposal that 
evicted tenants should enjoy priority of purchase—viz., 
the right to buy the holdings they had surrendered at the 
price offered by anyone else ; and (2) Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill of 
last year, which practically conceded compulsory purchase 
to evicted tenants and evicted tenants alone. The grounds 
for this rejection, still upon lines of expediency, are not 
far to seek. Irish tenants in general, and Ulster tenants 
in particular, ardently desire compulsory purchase. For 
reasons which need not be recounted, their desire has 
remained unsatisfied. To have granted evicted tenants that 
which was denied to present occupiers must, therefore, 
inevitably have placed a premium upon lawlessness and a 
penalty on the fulfilment of law. The policy of the 
late Government, then, consists in its acceptance of the 
13th Clause moved by Mr. T. W. Russell and in its 
rejection of the clause proposed by Mr. Sexton. The 
Irish members, on the other hand, who, of course, 
supported Mr. Sexton and subsequently Mr. O'Kelly, 
take up a position not only distinct but easily dis- 
tinguishable from that of their opponents. They base 
their plea not on expediency but on justice. Their theory 
of these conflicts is, indeed, diametrically opposed to the 
whole weight of the evidence. If their premises should 
ever prove correct, then the judges of the Special Com- 
mission, Chief Baron Palles, Mr. Justice O’ Brien, and many 
other eminent authorities, have erred in every single 
pronouncement from the Bench on the origin and the 
nature of Irish agrarian conspiracies. But, granting 
their theory, the policy they found upon it is at least 
logical and consistent. They demand legislative priority 
for the evicted tenants on the ground that these have 
been wronged by harsh landlords under unjust laws. 
Such were the wholly dissimilar attitudes adopted by 
Lord Salisbury’s Government and the Irish members to- 
wards the problem under discussion, That of Her Majesty’s 
new Ministers has always been harder to define. They 
have halted between two opinions: at one time sup- 
porting the Unionist policy of expediency ; at another 
supporting the proposals of the Irish Nationalists, who 
rightly or wrongly, at any rate consistently, have, main- 
tained that the question is one—not only of expediency but 
also and rather—of justice and redress. The past indecision 
of his party left Mr. Morley the choice of two policies. 
He could either espouse the Irish contention and 
endeavour to prove its validity at the cost of condemning 
the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Legislation; or he 
could take up the Unionist policy and carry it a step 
further. In the alternative, it was open to him, as chief 
of the Irish Executive, to collect evidence as to the num- 
ber and the destitution of evicted tenants, and as to their 
prospect of reinstatement by purchase in the event of 
funds being provided. Upon such evidence—collected, 
either quickly and quietly by the Constabulary and Land 
Commission or, if he preferred it, with greater pomp and 
less despatch by a specially appointed Commission—he 
might, on his responsibility as Minister for Ireland, have 
framed exceptional legislation in favour of the evicted 
tenants, and defended the same on grounds of expediency 
in the House of Commons, It would then have been for 
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Parliament to decide if the present cure of an evil, 
admittedly great, outweighed the risk of encouraging its 
future recrudescence on a still larger and yet more 
alarming scale. The terms of Mr. Morley’s letter to Mr. 
M'Carthy, in so far as they indicated anything, fore- 
shadowed his intention of following the second course, 
and consequently of rejecting the Irish policy together 
with the extravagant theory on which it rests. But 
the Commission assembles, and the President in his 
opening address plunges the said intention into darkest 
night. It is not only that he misapprehends the 
13th Clause, text though it was of his whole discourse ; 
erroneously assuming that the term of six months was as- 
signed both for the agreement between landlord and 
tenant and also for the sanction of the Land Commission, 
whereas, in fact, it limited the first alone. Not only that, 
misled by this error, he reads a sententious lecture to the 
lawyers and statesmen of the late Parliament for a want 
of fore-sight of which they were never guilty. Not only 
that he fuses the debates on Mr. Sexton’s clause which 
the Government rejected, and Mr. Russell’s which it 
passed into one chaotic whole: attributing to the second 
a passage culled from a speech delivered by Mr. Balfour 
in the first. ‘These were but the appropriate preludes to 
the revelation—very soon vouchsafed—that five Commis- 
sioners, or as many as might resist the temptation to 
resign, unaided by testimony on oath and eschewing the 
assistance of counsel, were to retry a set of issues 
repeatedly decided by judges in accordance with the 
laws of evidence ; and that this farce was to be played 
for no other object than the justification of certain con- 
spiracies branded as criminal by the highest courts in 
the land ! 

If Mr. Morley wishes to reinstate the Evicted Tenants 
on grounds of expediency, let him convince Parliament 
that such grounds exist. If he wishes to reinstate them 
on grounds of justice, let him appoint a tribunal of 
greater authority than the Special Commission and _ the 
Courts of Law, and await its decision on the merits 
of the Plan of Campaign. Either course would be at least 
intelligible. But what of the Commission sitting in 
Merrion Square? We can but say with the King of 
Wonderland, who presided over its great original, ‘If 
there’s no meaning in it, that saves a world of trouble, as 


we needn't try to find any.’ Grorce WyNnbDHAM. 


THIS WORLD’'s VANITIE 


‘ As with the wynd wavis the wicker, 
So wavis this warldis vanitie..—DUNRAR, 


H* stude on sic a stately shank, 

His health and happiness we drank, 
And thocht for mony a year to see: 
We little kenn’d this was to be ! 


The tass o’ pleasure at his lip, 

The strength o’ manheid in his grip, 
Ev’n as we gazed his vigour failed, 
We scarce had time to say he ailed. 


Alas! the line of human bliss, 
How brittle and how brief it is! 
How fast the silent Fury spins ! 
How swiftly to the length it rins ! 


A sudden flash of fateful shears— 
And those few inches of our years 
Oblivion, like the wind at play, 
Whirls like a worthless thrum away. 
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As willows in the wind that wave, 
As grasses trembling on a grave, 
So fluctuates in th’ unequal strife 
The passive chance of human life. 


What stay endures? What state stands fasi ? 
What shelter can secure at last? 

What charm avert, what skill withstand 

That strong, unseen, forth-reaching hand ? 


It pairts the monarch and his pride ; 

It taks her bridegroom from the bride ; 
The infant sleeping on her sleeve 

It lifts without the mither’s leave. 


The warrior from the battle’s din, 
The traveller tarrying at his inn, 
The bairnie playing wi’ his ba’, 

It taks them ane, it taks them a’. 


Even the doctor, fat with fees, 

And lettered thick with learn’d degrees, 
It taks him from his patient’s bed, 

It taks him in the patient’s stead. 


Lawyers ana, a jinkin’ band, 

Maun tak their summons from that hand ; 
And makkars too, wi’ shorten’d breath, 
Maun turn an’ tak the road wi’ Death. 


Since a’ that ever lived are gane, 
And we but tarry till we're ta’en, 
Best is that we for Death prepare, 
Hy taking in this warld our share. 
HvuGH HALIBURTON, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
BRITISH AND OTHER FARMING 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Cheltenham, 16th November, 1892. 


S1R,—It would be well for both landowners and farmers in 
britain to know to the full the difficulties they have to face and 
may reasonably anticipate. We have had a heavy fall in the 
prices of wheat and of meat, for example; but I will show, 
with your permission, that present circumstances enable the 
Australian producers to raise wheat at 23. per bushel and 
mutton at 2d. per pound. I speak of what I know intimately 
and up to date: my personal experience extends over more 
than fifty vears. In wheat-growing, I take the returns from a 
given outlay, quite independent of the area culiivated, but the 
area of such land (which from its natural character is usually 
let by the Government at 2s. 64. per square mile) includes 
prodably 50 millions of acres, is easily cultivated, and yields 
good crops of wheat. It suits equally well for pasture after 
some years cropping. 

Together with other sheepfarmers, I took up Crown lands as 
a yearly tenant, chiefly to the North of the River Wimmera in 
Victoria, which runs extended down to Horsham. My occupa- 
tion began about 1844: the grazing capacity was five acres to 
each sheep, and the estimated value of the fee 2s. 6d. per acre. 
The region was chiefly open plains for thirty miles from the 
river, and was poorly watered. The Wimmera, which drains 
about two millions of acres, failed to run from 1836 to 1839, but 
it has not so failed since th: country has been stocked and 
consolidated. Since water has been provided and the country 
has been improved and enclosed the grazing capacity is about 
one sheep per acre, and the value of the fee £3 per acre. This 
tract of 30 miles by 70, extended from the middle part of the 
Wimmera river to the Mallee scrub, which area (including 
one-third of heath and sand), is ten millions of acres, 
about half the area of Ireland. The north side of the 
river, in that part, lies low, so that when flooded it gives off 
branches running north about seventy miles. The chief of 
these, which ran throughout anly akout ance in fiye years, was 
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taken in hand in 1853 by five sheep-farmers located on its 
course. The outlet was deepened by six feet for two miles, 
and the river was raised six feet by a dam—an arduous under- 
taking, as the river was 100 yards wide and the bottom sandy. 
It fell to my lot to devise and carry out the work, by means of 
which the whole stream was turned out—flowed down the outlet 
and filled Lake Coorong, at a distance of seventy miles. The 
town of Werricknabeal is thirty miles from the river by this 
channel, and on the verge of the Mallee scrub, consisting of a 
species of dwarf eucalyptus, growing to a height of from ten to 
fifteen feet. The scrub is laid by a heavy roller drawn, 
by sixteen or twenty bullocks, at a cost of about 7s. per 
acre; it is burnt off three months after, and by means of 
ingenious stump jumping ploughs and harrows it is put 
under crop without any further clearing, the whole cost 
being 32s. per acre; though the cost in after years is only 23s. 
per acre. The rate mentioned includes, in both cases, thrashing 
and gathering by a locally invented machine, that leaves uncut 
the straw, which is afterwards burned off or ploughed down. The 
local yield per acre is beyond the average of the colony, and 
land that was let at 2s. 6d. per square mile now yields produce 
worth 42s. per acre. From Werricknabeal there is the annual 
dispatch of 360,800 bags of wheat or flour by rail, and the rail- 
way is being extended forty miles further into the Mallee this 
year, and another line is projected which will extend forty miles 
at an angle from the same point. As the rabbit had taken 
possession of the Mallee some fifteen years since, I proposed 
that it should be enclosed with a fence of wire netting, and that 
the land should be granted in fee to those who reclaimed it and 
extirpated the vermin. This large order for enclosing ten 
millions of acres has been carried out, leases have been granted 
for twenty-one years, comprising perhaps two millions of acres, 
at a rent of about 30s. per square mile, and it is likely that the 
occupants of reclaimed land may have the option of purchase 
at about 5s. per acre. 

It should be noted that while the cost of production is low, 
the rate of wages is double that of Britain. The cost of pro- 
duction may be taken in this way, for comparison; in Britain 
the total outlay on ten acres of wheat at £3 10s. per acre would 
be £35. The return at 28 bushels per acre, price 3s. 6d. per 
bushel, £49. For Victorian Mallee—take the outlay of £34 Ios. 
on 30 acres ; yield per acre 12} bushels, at 3s. 4d., £63 15s. The 
cost of production as above, 233. per acre. I learn from a 
friend who reclaimed 5000 acres of mallee four years since 
that he had two good crops of wheat from it—turned it to 
pasture, and now finds it worth £3 per acre as a freehold. The 
Government, following the example of the early settlers, have 
put permanent weirs on the river and sent water down in 
three channels, fifteen miles apart, to the Mallee. The burning 
of the rolled Mallee stimulates the soil, and Mallee wheat is 
the best in the market. It is carried to port, 250 miles, for 6d. 
per bushel ; thence to Britain for 9/., and is then worth 9d. per 
bushel more than British wheat. The transfer of land is man- 
aged in a reasonable way, if a square mile is granted from the 
Crown, a fee of one halfpenny in the £ is paid which secures a 
State guarantee of the title ever after. The cost of future 
transfers, even up to 5000 acres, is 30s. 

With reference to the meat supply, I would say that va-t 
numbers of Australian sheep and cattle have been boiied down 
for the tallow, yielding about 1d. per lb. on the carcase. By 
the freezing process 2d. per lb. is realised, and the average 
price to the British consumer is about 5d. per lb. The price 
may be reduced, and the quality be less choice in the future, 
Australian and Argentine meat does not equal that from New 
Zealand, where the climate, brecd, and pasture are more like 
those of Britain. 

The low prices now prevailing in all branches of business 
seem to be the result of an insufficient currency. The paid-up 
banking capital per head of the population is more than double 
in Australia what it is Britain. In both cases the average bank 
dividend is 12 per cent. But the note circulation is tos. and 
45s. per head respectively. All our banks of issue should, as 
regards reserves, be on the same footing as the Bank of 
England, as all can use their notes. The use of one-pound 
notes, issued by that Bank and sustained precisely as their 
present notes are, would give strength to the currency, and the 
Bank would require a proportionate increase to their capital. 
It suits bankers well to have a gold standard and a short supply 
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of gold in the country, as a high bank rate and a high dividends, 
are the natural result. Mr. Bosanquet speaks in his recent 
pamphlet on behalf of the bankers when he says, ‘ It is no ad- 
vantage to a country to have too much gold, but rather the 
reverse; because gold is unproductive. Mr. Salt, President of 
the Bankers’ Institute, said in his recent address that he 
‘much doubted if an issue of one-pound notes could be made 
safely for any other reason than for the convenience and wishes 
of the public.’ Bankers and others have larger profits through 
a short currency, just as the Corn Laws kept up the profits of 
the landlords, but I would observe that the gold discoveries, 
beginning in 1848, caused such enlargement of the currency that 
prices, and, consequently, the rental and selling value of land 
increased by 30 per cent within twenty years after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. As to the issue of notes by English Banks, 
the Capital and Counties, and National Provincial, which use 
only Bank of England notes, pay higher dividends than the 
average by 50 per cent. As all other banks do not issue one- 
twentieth of the English notes in circulation, such power of 
issue should be limited (on equitable terms) to the Bank of 
England, conferring at the same time power to issue one-pound 
notes on the same basis as their present issue.—I am, etc. 

CHARLES WILSON, 





REVIEWS 
A BOOK TO READ 


A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers 
of Hindustan. Compiled by HERBERT COMPTON. Lon- 
don; Unwin. 


The titles chosen of common superfluous authors betray 
the fatness of their souls. Mr. Compton, admirable in the 
selection of his subiect, in its treatment is not indiscreet. And 
he is most fortunately honest in the confessions of his title-page. 
He has no pretence to the impartiality of an historian: and he 
is not at all points the master of his pen. But he writes like a 
man of stomach with the philosophy of a filibuster: and he 
has joined his delight in the adventurous to a remarkable 
appetite for facts. Wherefore he belongs to the array of Accu- 
rate Romancers, who are free of literature without question of 
literary merit ; who (also) are to be encouraged by the serious 
patriot, not only because they widen the experience of the 
novelist, but because they inflame the youth of our some- 
what stertorous middle-classes with the spirit of ravin and a 
desire to settle in Uganda. 

The Hindustan whereof Mr. Compton has to say is defined 
on three sides by the Indus, the Himalayas, and the Course. 
South of it lie the countries of the Deccan; for whatso is 
beyond ‘a line drawn from Balasore to Broach’ is not within 
our reckoning. So Mr. Compton : as who should remind us that 
the peninsula south from Calcutta is rather an appendage of 
India than India itself ; that the Presidencies, in effect, have 
still been the home of Dravidians and phallic-worshippers, even 
as they are administered by Civilians known to be inferior, 
Now it is known, also, to the University Extensionist himself, 
that in the days between the fall of the House of Tambur- 
laine and our British Ascendency every man north, as south, 
of Broach kept his head while he might and scrambled for 
what he could get. It would have been impossible, says a 
superior person, to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, a single 
government which possessed the physical means to make itself 
feared and at the same time the authority of prescription. The 
road was open to the European Military Adventurer. The 
example of Dupleix was followed, and bettered. Between 1784, 
in the time of Warren Hastings, and 1803, during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, innumerable white and 
Eurasian free-lances entered the services of the Nizam, of 
Tippoo Sultan, and of the Marattas. Hyderabad and Mysore 
are outside our field. But De Boigne’s Brigades gave Madhoji 
Sindhia the command of Hindustan—outside Bengal—for near 
twenty years: till, in fact, they were crushed by Lake and 
Arthur Wellesley at Laswdri and Assaye. The story of these 
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Brigades, then, or of certain among their 300 filibustering 
officers, is the story which Mr. Compton has set himself to 
tell. 

Benoit de Boigne was a Savoyard ; who held a commission 
first in the Irish Brigade, then in a Greek regiment of the 
Czarina’s, and afterwards, as major, in the regular Russian 
service. Lord Percy, whom he met in the Archipelago, offered 
him letters to Warren Hastings : whereupon he is said to have 
suggested to the Empress Catharine that he should explore the 
Central Asian route to India. However, he eventually arrived 
at Madras in acountry ship by way of the Red Sea, and became 
an ensign in the Company’s 6th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
But an ex-captain of the French and major of the Russian 
service was scarce like to be easy in such a position at a time 
when Bussy, La Bourdonnais, Law, and Lally (of the Irish 
Brigade) were on the road to fortune under Tippoo Sahib. 
Before long he sent in his papers, obtained letters of credit from 
the Governor-General, and started on his travels, ostensibly for 
Central Asia via Kabul. And it is some proof of Hastings’ 
penetration that from this point De Boigne—though the ma- 
chine which he organised came near being used by Napoleon 
—seems to have been, personally, a friend to the British. He 
stipulated at the outset of his service that he should never fight 
against us: and at the zenith of his power, the Company’s 
sepoys happening to be mutinous, he put two regiments of his 
cavalry at our disposal. On his way then to Kabul, after a five 
months’ residence at Lucknow, he lit on the Camp of Madhoji 
Sindhia, one of the most powerful chiefs of the Maratta Con- 
federation. Madhoji began by stealing his luggage: and 
shortly afterwards gave him employment. The Marattas (a 
mere doggery of horse thieves, little better than Cossacks) had 
never, so far, employed any sort of infantry. But they had 
learned the worth of the Sepoy in their wars with the British ; 
and Sindhia, in particular, had broken his teeth on several Free 
Companies in the pay of neighbouring chiefs, under the com- 
mand of Sangster, a Scotsman (afterwards in charge of De 
Boigne’s six arsenals) Legge, an Irishman, and an extraordinary 
German ruffian named Sombre. De Boigne was commissioned, 
accordingly, to raise two battalions of infantry with a suitable 
complement of guns. Within five months he had 2000 men 
ready for the field : who in less than three years, at Lalsot, were 
able to face a remarkable charge delivered by 10,000 Rajpoots, 
‘the whole force of Jodhpur,’ the finest of the fighting races 
of the East. Again, at Agra, in 1788, they broke the last 
remains of the power of the Moghul, and completely established 
the ascendency of the Marattas in Hindustan. Hitherto, De 
Boigne had worked with a small force. He now proposed to 
increase his two battalions to a brigade of 10,000 men: and 
the offer being refused he resigned his command. But Sindhia 
began to feel himself forced, by the jealousy of his rival, 
Holkar, to rely on Rajpoot and Pathan enlistments rather than 
on the horse of the Deccan. He recalled De Boigne, raised 
him to the rank of General, and gave him a province which 
filled his military chests at the rate of £400,000 a yoar. De 
Boigne rapidly organised ten battalions of 750 men, and again 
his indomitable energy and his fanaticism for detail brought 
them (with the help, at the outset, of only four British and two 
French subjects) to efficiency within six months. His first 
engagement with the Moghuls and Rajpoots, who were by 
this time in revolt, gave him 12,000 prisoners and 107 pieces of 
artillery at a cost of 129 men. At Merta, still in his first year 
of renewed service, he once more met the Rathors of Jodhpur, 
and after receiving a succession of the maddest charges in 
history, annihilated half their squadrons. Whereafter he had 
leisure to cast cannon and small arms (which he turned out 
of excellent quality) and to raise a second and a third Brigade, 
of 9,000 men apiece : which three bodies, by the bye, in their 
proportions of regular and auxiliary foot, regular cavalry, light 
horse, field artillery, siege train, transport—even down to the 
General’s bodyguard—-seem to have been curiously accurate 
revivals of the Roman legion. The pay-list of the First Brigade, 
in 1792 shows a Frenchman in command, and a Scotsman as 
brigade-major: while of other thirteen officers seven are 
British subjects, and the rest French, Italian, German, and 
Dutch. De Boigne had formed a compact well-organised 
fighting machine, immeasurably superior to any hitherto exist- 
ing inthe Native Statesof India. Lut the rest of the history 
of his Brigades, their eighteen years’ active service their 
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gallantry therein (for they lost never a gun till 1802), and how, 
finally, De Boigne retired and lesser men than he delivered 
them over to the British—are not these things recorded by 
Mr. Compton in his book? Only, it is worth remarking that 
their rank and file were never disgraced even at the last. The 
artillery at Laswdri was ridden over three times back and for- 
wards by Lake’s dragoons: and each time as our men passed 
the Sepoys crawled from under their guns, reloaded, and fired 
on our rear. What Napoleon might not have done with such 
troops it is hard to say. In any case, it is fairly clear, from a 
comparison of Wellesley’s minutes and Lake's dispatches, that 
the existence of the Brigades had something to do with the 
invasion of Egypt. And two hundred French officers actually 
atrived at Pondicherry in 1802 with orders to make their way 
to Delhi, where they would find, with the army, a legacy of ‘ all 
Hindustan and nineteen millions sterling’ awaiting them from 
the hands of the Mogul. It is fortunate that they were 
captured on the way. 

But enough has been said to shew the importance of Mr. 
Compton’s subject. Of adventure pure and simple his book 
has to spare. Near one hundred pages, for example, are given 
to the life of Jibazi Sahib, or Jowruj Jung—George the Con- 
queror —Lord of Hansi,and Scourge of the Punjab: a drunken 
Irish sailor who raised armies and coined monies; whose 
capital was a ruined red-sandstone Hindu city ; whose revenue 
was £170,000 by the year, and whose pension list one-tenth of his 
revenue ; who cast cooking pots into cannon ; who ‘never was 
date and never would be éa/e’; who seldom saw an enemy 
without fighting him nor a Begum without making love to her 

‘his fortune, indeed, was founded on Begums and maintained 
by loot)—a person, in short, half-way between Major Geogahan 
and The Man Who Would be King, with a leaning to Kipling’s 
hero rather than to Thackeray’s. He is grotesquely superb 
with his Tipperary punctilioes) at a certain meeting with Perron 
of the Brigades, which Mr. Compton describes with humour (p. 
186): for a few days, thereafter, having defeated Perron, he had 
Hindustan at his feet; and then—he falls stark drunk and 
expires in mere Geogahanery. There are other persons in the 
book whom no man can afford not to know. One Sombre, for 
example, commanded a force in the service of the Court of 
Delhi which for many years was in a state of mutiny. When 
the troops became impatient, it was their custom to divest 
Sombre of his trousers and straddle him across a hot gun. 
When one battalion had extracted its dues he was handed on to 
the next. In later years the Begum (his wife) was ‘ subjected 
to a starving process’: but ‘Colonel Sleeman is the authority 
for stating’ that she was never actually grilled on a gun 
Bishop Heber saw this Begum in 1825, and described her as a 
queer-looking old woman with brilliant but wicked eyes and the 
remains of beauty in her features. She once smoked her 
hookah over the living grave of two slave girls whom she 
had buried in the floor under her bed : and ‘she devoted large 
sums to religious and charitable institutions.’ She sent to the 
Pope Rs. 150,000, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury Rs, 
50,000, She built also a handsome Roman Catholic Church, 
and a Protestant Chapel. Wherefore His Holiness made her 
step-grandson—Dyce-Sombre—a Chevalier of the Order of 
Christ, besides presenting her with a splint from the real cross 
as a relic. Some of the most gallant adventurers, curiously 
enough, were Eurasians. James Skinner was the son of a 
young Scots ensign in the Company’s service by a Rajpoot girl 
who had been taken prisoner. He was bred at a charity school, 
rose to command in the Brigades, was taken into British pay 
with 2,009 of his troopers (who became a famous irregular cavalry 
corps as Skinner's Horse), and died, after a life of distinction, 
one of the best respected officers in India, a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
anda C.B. It is bare justice, also, to mention that while seven 
at least of the white officers who fought against us at Assaye 
were British subjects of the full blood, a round dozen of 
the half-castes in different parts of India refused to fight 
against their ‘fellow-countrymen ’—and were beheaded for their 
loyalty. 

The book, as we have said, is bravely written: and it is 
clearly a monument of research. But Mr. Compton’s pub- 
lishers have scarce done him justice. The map with which 
they have supplied him, for example (or which he has chosen), 
is merely useless—being covered with railways and superfluous 
names; there is no index; and the proof-reader has been 
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unusually careless. His punctuation is to seek, for example, 
on pp. 42, 46, 49, 57, 139, 174; there is a fault of grammar on 
p- 331, and of spelling on p. 332; with obvious misprints on 
Pp. 31, 35, 50, 90, and 210, 


SUPERFLUOUS COMMON-SENSE 


Architecture a Profession or an Art. Edited by R. NORMAN 
SHAW and T. G. JACKSON. London: Murray. 


Some years since Mr. John Brett proclaimed in a luminous 
discourse that architecture was no art because it was the 
architect’s business to protect his client from ‘vain expendi- 
ture.’ The Institute of British Architects is of a like mind 
with Mr. Brett, and by a compulsory examination and the 
conferment of diplomas would convert Architecture into a close 
profession and thus o¥scure the difference which is said to 
exist between the artist and the land-surveyor. The proposal is 
infamous enough, and were it received with aught save contumely 
it might appear to retard the progress of British Architecture. 
But neither legislation nor custom is likely to strengthen the 
Institute’s position. And the elaborate pamphlet which 
Messrs. Shaw and Jackson have edited seems, in spite of its 
sound common-sense, a trifle obvious and entirely superfluous: 
The public is scarce likely to take a keen interest in a pro- 
fessional quarrel, and why should the Institute, whose ambitions 
are dearer than honour, listen to reason ? 

The Philistine is devout in the belief that a building only 
becomes architecture when it is embellished by a few surface 
ornaments, which have as much concern with the structure as a 
woman’s false-front with her noble brow. And the Institute— 
or its spokesmen—has generously adopted the popular opinion, 
The qualifications of an architect, we are told by a member of 
the official body are ‘artistic taste, scientific knowledge and 
business proficiency.’ And as ‘artistic taste’ cannot easily be 
tested by examination, the diploma, if the Institute had its 
way, would be granted for a cursory acquaintance with geology 
and a habit of arithmetical accuracy. One qualified practitioner 
so far disgraced himself as to speak of an ‘art-architect ’—in 
scorn of course—as though architecture, like serges, cretonnes 
and the other materials of Mr. Whiteley’s shop, could exist 
independently of the art which is its motive. Now these 
distinctions are mischievous and impertinent. For the science 
and art of architecture are one and indivisible. ‘Construction,’ 
says one of the contributors to this giant pamphlet, ‘is a 
necessary condition of architectural design.’ In fact, the 
problem of this as of all other arts is the handling of the 
material, the adaptation of ideas to facts. Where the material 
is intractable, as in the art of building, the necessity of con- 
struction is the more binding, though at the same time the 
beauty of the result is immeasurably enhanced by an 
intelligence of and obedience to the laws of structure. So also 
it is the governing)restraint of rhythm and selection which 
makes poetry immeasurably more beautiful and satisfying than 
prose. These are the commonplaces of criticism, and the 
Institute in making a false distinction between design and 
construction grossly misrepresents the function of architecture. 
Its offence is the worse because its members, being presumably 
acquainted with the practice and theory of building, have 
spoken with some knowledge at least of their infamy. The 
‘business proficiency,’ concerning which the commercial 
architect waxes eloquent, is grossly overrated. An office with 
thirty clerks is not essential: on the contrary, the official who 
presides over a vast staff is little likely to keep touch with his 
art. And the most sensitive temperament may master enough 
practical details to preserve himself and his client from disaster. 
A painter does not degenerate into a man of business because 
he purchases his own colours and knows where best he may 
suit himself with canvas. But here again you descend upon 
truism. Suppose the President of the Royal Academy had 
declared that one who could neither draw nor compose might 
still be called a painter, if he knew how to apply his colours 
and was, moreover, a smart salesman, would it be thought 
worth while to reply to him in a spirit of gravity and con- 
viction ? 

The question whether architecture is an art or a profession is 
easily answered. Like painting or sculpture, it is generally a 
profession but there is no reason why it should not be an art, 
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The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The gentleman who 
helps to cover the line of the Academy with industri us pot- 
boilers is no more an artist than the Hercules who runs up the 
vast blocks of iron and concrete—pretending to be stone or 
brick —which deface our streets. On the other hand, when the 
artist practices architecture he straightway converts his profes- 
sion into an art. But heachieves so much by his own genius, 
and is neither hampered nor advanced by the opinions and 
ordinations of all the Institutes of the world. Mr. Norman 
Shaw and his zealous collaborators will not elevate: their 
profession by the humiliation of their enemies. For art 
depends upon nothing but the artist, ani against him the 
powers of the world are arrayed i1 vain. Sir Christopher 
Wren bequeathed a priceless monument to the world, becau-e 
he was endowed with a supreme talent which not all the 
machinations of committees and busybodies availed to quell. 
And if our architects resolutely and successfully set their faces 
against the concealment of their material and against the many 
shams and tricks of the modern building trade, they would 
achieve a more substantial triumph than protests and argu- 
ments are ever likely to bring them. A far bitterer enemy to art 
than the Institute is the habit of masking a shell of iron and 
concrete with a material which plays no part in the construc- 
tion. If iron and concrete are to supersede brick and stone, they 
must put on their best appearance—with colour much 
may be accomplished—and not be hidden away beneath a thin 
veneer. Many tasks remain for the architect—who is also 
an artist—to perform, but he is not likely either to convince 
the public or to brace his own talent by the composition of 
essays, even though those essays be miracles of common-sense. 
And why address the public at all? The public knows no more 
of architecture than of painting or poetry. It will always 
prefer the charlatan with a manner and a steam-yacht to the 
artist with neither. And if architecture shall thrive in the 
future, it will do so in spite of the public and in spite of 
the Institute,and Messrs. Jackson and Bloomfield, sane and in- 
telligent as they are, do but waste their breath in attempting 
to conciliate or to confute the natural enemies of their 
craft. 


NEW NOVELS 


He was a painter by trade, and he painted the picture of 
the year in several successive Academies. He wore his hair 
‘without any parting in the middle, where it fell in a natural 
wavy curl over his forehead. He had a habit of shaking back 
this curl... . when he was nervous.’ And his name was 
supposed to be Geoffry Salter. She was the Honourable 
Rachel Saltoun, daughter of the younger son of a Duke, and 
of a mother whose ‘forefathers bore arms for the crown for 
centuries, without a single bar sinister upon their escutcheon.’ 
Better still, this mother, being defunct, had left her £15,009 a 
year and a mansion at Roehampton, with a large park, and 
also a farm in Sussex. How her mother got these lands and 
goods to leave does not appear, for she had a brother who 
was a Baronet, living in quite a scrubby way in Bayswater, 
Well, the Honourable Rachel fell in love with Geoffry’s 
picture of the year (a naked girl in a wood), and bought it, and 
commissioned him to paint the panels in her octagon drawing- 
room. These trifles cost her £3000 in two months, but she could 
afford that upon £15,000 a year. And she flirted with him des- 
perately, and he converted her from Agnosticism to Christianity. 
in the intervals of shrieking to all and sundry, ‘I am a cad, and 
as good as anybody,’ which meant that his father was a haber- 
dasher. And she took a fast young widow for her companion, 
and the widow came and kissed Geoffry, vz e¢ armis, while he 
was painting, and the Honourable Rachel saw it through 
the window. Geoffry disliked Mrs. Cranby (the kissing person), 
but thought nothing of her embraces, because women often 
treated him in that way. But Rachel asked Mrs. Cranby 
if she was engaged to Geoffry, and Mrs. Cranby an- 
swered : ‘ There are interims, as you must allow, between 
familiar intercourse and an engagement to marry.’ Then the 
Honourable Rachel tackled Geoffry, and they agreed that they 
loved each other wildly, but could not possibly marry, because 
haberdashery was a trade, and trade, though virtuous, was low. 
So they consoled themselves with some energetic interims. And 
they parted, and accidentally they met again, and had another 
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interim in a garden at Nice. After which she asked him to 
say good-night to her, and he said it, and she explained that 
that was not whit she meant. He replied that he knew 
that, and added, ‘But have I any right to kiss you under 
present circumstances?’ Her answer—the only creditable 
thing in the book—was ‘Kiss me first, and tilk about 
the circumstances afterwards.’ So they parted again, but 
ultimately they were made one, and it turned out that Geotiry’s 
real name was Saltoun, and he was the Honourable Rachel’s 
fifth cousin. So the stain of haberdashery was removed. The 
Salter-Saltouns were a long-lived family, for Geoffry’s great- 
great-great-grandfather, being a Cavalier, married a Round- 
head, and that was why he changed his name. This must 
have been before the Restoration, and allows 230 years for five 
generations instead of the traditional thirty ye us_ per genera- 
tion. This preposterous story is even more preposterously 
told by Miss Florence Marryat in How Like a Women (Lon- 
don: Griffith Farran). It would be difficult to say whether 
the language of the characters or the stuff they talk is the 
more absurd. 

The Melbourne Press is ‘an unusual benefaction’: for Mr. 
Francis Adams, like his hero, ‘is a journalist, and wonderfully 
clever, but as unaffected about it as anything.’ And ‘the poli- 
tical soul of Australia is slowly dawning in the north’; though 
‘the moon’ (at the same time) ‘has shed all her borrowed 
surgent gold.’ ‘ But it will be strange if Pallas Athené is born 
without armour and a war-cry.’ So one ought (if one is a 
colonial) ‘to keep one’s force for something better than polkas.’ 
Mr. Adanis, for his part, gives us his three hundred pages of 
splenetic illiteracy, Ze Melbournians (London : Eden), wherein, 
with a ‘splendid enunciation of anti-English sentiment,’ and 
many attacks withal on such ‘squattocratic organs’ as the 
Argus, he has essayed a picture of Melbourne Society. His 
figures are drawn from easily-recognised originals. But he 
has forgotten that, even in the colonies, no one affects any 
interest in the private life of the common M.L.A. The book 
has its plots ; showing how one Susie MacGhie, the respectable 
but illegitimate daughter of a Minister, being ‘refused the 
privilege of “presenting” herself (sic) at the Queen’s Draw- 
ing Room,’ returned to Melbourne, resolutely engaged her- 
self to a minion of the British aristocracy, and jilted 
him to restore her self-respect. But the story is the merest 
peg. The whole thing is intended as a novel of manners : 
and it results in libel. All ‘rising politicians,’ no doubt 
are prigs : and most colonials as philistine as their forbears, 
But Mr. Adams knows no atmosphere but a monotony of squa- 
lor : and Melbourne, to him, is nothing better than a deboshed 
Clapham. His women are ‘shrill-piping ghosts, swathed in 
exiguous and spasmodic temerities of manner’. His men, when 
they are ‘ in the bitterness of saltatorial dissolution’ (vide/icet, 
are dancing), love best to speak of their parters as fetrtes 
tartines (by which are we to understand bread-and-butter- 
misses ?): and when they are victims of Cupid—a god, says 
Mr. Adams, with devious and delicious ways of his own in the 
colonies—they insist on calling their ‘lithe, hot-cheeked’ 
sweethearts ‘liars,’ ‘wantons,’ and ‘courtesans.’ Really, this 
is not so much better than polking, after all! But what isa 
‘camaradie air’? We know not: any more than we understand 
‘a discreetly dowered ante-episcopalising don.’ Mr. Francis 
Adams had best, perhaps, return to his magazine-artic'es. At 
all events, he would have an editor. 

Dr. Doyle’s new bookling, Zhe Great Shadow (Bristol: Ar- 
rowsmith), is eminently readable, slight as it is, and includes, 
moreover, a spirited sketch of a Napoleonic officer of the 
good fighting type, together with a rough, but vigorous and 
striking Waterloo, from the point of view of the private soldier 
The Mixed Humanity (London: Allen) of Mr. W. J. Couper 
is wholly innocent of literature: but it may, nevertheless, be 
skipped with a certain interest, if only for the sake of its 
hero and his achievements in the Noble Art, for its pictures of 
South African life (a really awful welter of drinking, fighting, 
gambling, diamond-stealing, adultery, and all other deadly sins, 
if Mr. Couper tell the truth), and the queer sincerity with which 
the author sets forth his knowledge and experience. Then, 
Mr. Le Queux his Strange Tales of a N¢thilist (London; 
Ward) is an attempt—a successful one, too—to make your 
flesh creep. It has all the fascination of behind-the-scenes 
—and is as full of plots, murders and the Siberian horrorg 
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as an egg is full of meat. It is a small book, but it is packed 
with surprises and emotions. Charming Russian ladies turn 
out to be dynamiters, police spies, boys in disguise; you 
help to wreck the Imperial train, you fail with the rest; you 
sympathise with the would-be wreckers; many mysterious 
murders are explained, and a veil is lifted from the doings 
of Nihilism, just far enough to make you long for a better 
Of a very different kidney is A/zs Grace (London: 
Methuen). Mr. Norris is brisk and readable as ever: but //7s 
Grace is of even thinner texture than he is wont to spin. The 
Duke, his leading personage—hero you cannot call him—is 
very life-like : young, foolish, extravagant, kind-hearted, com- 
pacted of agreeable human differences, he is not unworthy 
your regard, and his good-fortunes, undeserved though they 
be, are more pleasant than common. His mother is fatuously 
probable, while the villain is an excellent presentment of aman 
destined from the beginning of things to be Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Of plot there is, frankly, none: but that 
is of little consequence at Mudie’s. 

The Secret of Narcisse (London : Heinemann) is by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, and it tells of the bold bad Age of the Renaissance. 
The hero, a mechanician at Bar-le-Duc, loves and is loved by 
a gunsmith’s daughter; but he is a stranger, and though her 
father favours his suit her other relations are ever belittling 
him for his outlandish ways. He contrives a wooden skeleton 
which plays upon a musical instrument; and his jealous mis- 
tress accuses him of sorcery ; and he is besieged in his lodging, 
captured, tried, condemned, and executed. E¢ puis voila! 
The latinity of the dedication is dubious exceedingly ; but 
the book itself is the result of thought and care and study ; 
indeed, it is ‘a scholarly production,’ or nothing. It would 
have been better reading had its scheme included a story ; 
for you cannot make a book out of atmosphere and ‘local 
colour’ alone. Narcisse, indeed, is very like a series of Lyceum 
‘sets’ without an actor on the stave. 

Margaret is a good girl: she writes novels to support her 
selfish brother Julius and her old Gran’, and when she receives 
payment for a story —invariably by return of post—and means 
to buy a new frock, Julius appropriates the money, and she inks 
the seams of her gown and toils anew. She has one dear, 
though dissipated friend, Lord Walter Vailesborough: they 
smoke together and, over brandy and soda, talk without reserve 
of many subjects whereon he is an authority ; and, his head 
being broken ina brawl, she nurses him for a month, but she will 
not marry him for, indeed, ‘he is too rich, too open, too 
trusting, and too good.’ When Lord Walter is not carousing, 
however, they spend days together, and the decent folks of 
Jersey wonder: till one: day enters a young gardener with 
great blue eyes, rumpled fair hair, incipient moustache, and 
smooth white chin. And Margaret becomes interested in 
floriculture. She smokes all day in the hot-house for the 
green fly’s sake, but he, being young and stolid, understands 

not that she wants to be caressed, so when his work is done 
Disconsolate, she pays a short visit to some 


view. 


he goes away. 
friends in Scotland, and then, her host aiding, she writes a 
novel all about a forger’s daughter whose life is ruined by her 
father’s crime. Her work is instantly in print: and Gran’ is 
convinced it is about herself, since se is a forger’s daughter, 
and not a lawful Gran’ at all; and she writes a woeful con- 
fession and falls ill. Margaret hurries back to nurse, and 
Gran’ recovers; till one night at tea she suddenly calls for 
prawns and cucumber, and dies. Bereft of both Gran’ and 
the gardener, Margaret grows swiftly old: she gives up wearing 
heels to. her shoes ; two big wrinkles show on her forehead ; 
her night-dress has a row less of embroidery in front ; when 
she sits down she does not pull the back of her dress to 
one side any more. Then the horticulturist returns, and 
proves less obtuse; and one evening Lord Walter sees them 
standing in the hot-house ‘so that a thread of gossamer 
would scarcely have passed between their mouths .... but 
also there was on her an expression, sedate, almost protective, 
and at the same time almost maternal.’ His lordship is dis- 
cretion itself; but a spiteful friend directs the attention of 
Julius to the lovers, and he rushes out armed with an ‘ivory 
paper-knife, the immense elephant’s tusk, carved, massive, 
long’ ; and therewith, though the twain are ‘standing apart, a 
full space between them,’ he strikes his sister a tremendous 
blow. So she kisses the gardener sadly and bids farewell 
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to her home for ever; she interrupts Lord Walter in the 
midst of a debauch to say good-bye: she sails alone towards 


the cold North. Whatever the demerits of Syrizga (London : 
Digby), by Arthur Nestorien, it has at least originality. 
The characters are all eccentric, and in the instances of the 
erudite Julius and his learned collaborator, in a stupendous 
work on ‘The Mind-Man: a Treatise upon Method Trace- 
able in the Manifestations of the Superior Self,’ peculiarity 
overleaps the line of sanity. The diction is crisp, and though 
some of the good things seem to have been dragged in, they 
are welcome upon any terms. 


PUCCA COWKEEPING 


Cowkeeping in India. By IsA ‘!WEED. Calcutta: Thacker. 

Apart from the veneration that is an essential of Hinduism, 
the proper treatment of the Cow should have its interest for 
every Anglo-Indian. Even the hardened bachelor, who has no 
use for milk, whether boiled or raw, will not improbably par- 
take of butter ; while it is wholly impossible for him to escape 
the gi employed by the native cook in lieu of the lard 
distilled of unclean swine. If the milk be impure, it follows 
that butter and gz must also be impure: in regard to which 
itis well to remember that enteric fever is dreaded by the 
Anglo-Indian as something infinitely more devilish than cholera 
and that this some time past it has been common knowledge that 
the favourite vehicle of the enteric germ is milk. If,as is too 
often the case, the Sahzd leaves it to his servants to get him 
milk from the native gowad/ahs in the bazaars, he may be con- 
fident that they will buy from the man who can afford the 
largest commission : a niggard who, as like as not (/esfe Mr, 
Lockwood kipling as well as our present author), will feed his 
cows—not merely on stuff that has passed through the stomach 
of the horse, but—on night soil itself; and ‘the natives 
say’ adds Isa Tweed, ‘it gives the milk a reach (séc) creamy 
look.’ Furthermore, it is a fact that the Hindu milkman will 
adulterate his ware from the foulest tank; and, if he have no 
Jota handy to draw the water withal, he will not scruple to dip 
a filthy garment (quite possibly his only wear) into the stag- 
nancy, and wring it into his vessels. And yet the Anglo-Indian 
does not very often trouble to keep his own cows. If 
you remonstrate with him, ‘ Kuchh parwa nahin hai, he 
will tell you; and this invariable apology for the endless 
amount of /azssez-al/er that prevails in India among Europeans 
and natives both (it is almost as much in the air as the A/afiana 
of the Spaniard) is held to have answered everything. 

Next to these reckless ones come the cow-keeping folk who 
leave the charge of their beasts entirely in the hands of their 
native servants: themselves bestowing a modicum of intermittent 
and unintelligent supervision. Isa Tweed has no sympathy with 
such a kutcha system, but it is the one that obtains, and is like 
to obtain, all Anglo-India ‘through. She herself (we assume 
that Isa is a lady’s name) has been a cowkeeper for eighteen 
years with much thoroughness, satisfaction, and profit, and is 
proportionately inclined to despise the thriftless who will not be 
at the pains to follow in her footsteps. All the same, they have a 
case. It is easy to assure yourself that your cows are fed on 
the proper food that is provided for them ; that your milk is 
not adulterate, even with the clean water supplied by your 
bhisti ; and that your butter and gA7 are inade on the premises 

More you do not desire. Doubtless 


and in clean utensils. 
who will sell as much 


you will be swindled by your servants : 
as they dare to their friends at your neighbour’s, and in other 
ways hypothecate the profit that should be yours. This, how- 
ever, is but the custom of the country, and you may endure it 
in the knowledge that at all events your interests are the same 
as the thieves’ own, and that your bearer, if he be worth his 
salt, will certainly prevent the thievery from being carried to 
the pitch of excess. Your motive in keeping a cow or two is 
not profit but pure milk. Isa Tweed is something prone to 
exaggerate the natural wickedness of the native servant, and 
therewith the extent to which his habit (or rather custom) of 
taking commissions can be stopped. (‘I never allow,’ says 
she, ‘my servants to take dusfoor? from anyone’; and it is 
hard to repress a smile.) Again, elaborate keeping and breeding 
are not always possible. Few men have the time, and not all 
women have the will. Moreover, the average Englishman, be he 
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military, covenanted, or uncovenanted, has no place of abiding, 
Promotion may very well imply for him a journey of some hun- 
dreds of miles and the forced sale of all impedimenta ; and with 
Leave, which is a necessary feature of life in the Plains, his super- 
vision must cease till his leave is out. Or the Little Tin Gods 
may shift him to a station where the military authorities have a 
grass and dairy farm under European management, and where 
his amateur efforts would be wholly unnecessary. Finally, in 
Bombay or Calcutta cow-keeping is as impossible as it would 
be in Kensington. It seems probable, therefore, that the very 
thorough instructions set forth in this book will be observed in 
their entirety by only a very few. 

On the other hand, the mass of expert’s information 
it contains cannot fail to be of frequent use even in the 
humble ‘chummery’—with its one cow in the compound, 
and its three or four irresponsible bachelors inside. Of 
peculiar interest is the capitally illustrated chapter on the 
several breeds of cattle in the North and North-West. It is 
clearly economical to buy a good cow instead of a bad one, for 
the keep of both will be the same. The Hansi kine are as 
useful as any; in their own districts they cost from Rs. 4o to 
80, and afford a daily yield of ten to sixteen seers; but away 
from home they cost more, and the yield is less. The bullocks 
are large and strong, but not fast. The best trotting bullocks 
are of Nagourie stock, and the good ones fetch from Rs. 200 to 
400 apiece, but the cows are worth little more than the Hansis. 
A good cow from Nellore, in the Madras Presidency, may be 
worth as much as Rs. 300. English cattle have been imported, 
and cross-bred English cows are found all through India: as 
might be expected, they do better in the Hills than in the 
Plains The chapters about housing and breeding are very 
good, too; and there is a careful inquiry into ailments and dis. 
eases. In matters appertaining to the dairy Isa Tweed might 
pick up certain wrinkles at an English exhibition, for her know- 
ledge is rounded by the atmospheric churn, and the more 
modern revolving separator receives no mention here. Finally, 
English housewives might learn about ghz with profit. The 
clarifying is a process of no great difficulty ; ‘if carefully made, 
it will keep good for years’ ; and for ‘ cooking purposes it is just 
as nice and wholesome as butter.’ 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


in the restricted literature of the Young Person jewellery has 
aconspicuous place. Mrs. O’Reilly’s When We Were Young 

London : Chambers) succeeds in rendering a slender plot well- 
nigh unintelligible: the interest, however, centres round a lost 
diamond necklace. Another diamond ornament, also lost and 
recovered in simple, not to say childish, fashion, figures in Zhe 
Girls and J (London : Macmillan) by Mrs. Molesworth. In A 
King of Rubies Mrs. L. T. Meade tell a story, and a better 
one, of a ring which is neither lost nor stolen. Her Own Right 
Edinburgh. : Oliphant), Elizabeth Neal, is a readable tale 
wherein the leading factor is a pearl ring. 

Among the books to be labelled moral come Deeds of Gold 
(London : Arnold), which comprises narratives of ‘ derring-do,’ 
interleave:] with heroic verse: one lamentably immature 
number being incorrectly and absurdly ascribed to Bret 
Harte. Uniform herewith is Rhymes for You and Me (to 
many of the said rhymes no healthy child can listen: they 
are too long, and the moral is too obtrusive); A/y Book 
of Fables, with the ever-green Aisop; and My Svory-book of 
Animals, with many fresh and interesting stories of 
beasts. Miss Edith C. Kenyon in Some Brave Boys and 
Girls (London : Chambers) adduces many instances to prove 
that boys who honour their parents shall be set in high 
places. The frontispiece is good, the portraits of the 
brothers Chambers likewise merit praise. Swday (London: 
Wells Gardner) is an excellent budget of tales, plenti- 
fully furnished with pictures, which recipients will scarce 
reserve for Sunday reading. A Bundle of Tales (London: 
Cassell) by Maggie Brown and others is admirably suited to 
the tastes of young children: each story occupying but one 
page of large print and receiving a full-page illustration. The 
National Society’s publications include some good gift- 
books of homely interest. Zhe Cross Roads, which treats 
agreeably of domestic service, is a pleasing example of Miss 
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Charlotte M. Yonge’s intelligent manner and unaffected style ; 
and Miss Branston’s Lo¢tre Levison pictures attempted and 
successful respectability in East London. JAfoor and Moss, by 
Mary H. Debenham, casts a glamour of refinement over the acts 
and deeds of certain border-reivers : while a Nest of Royalists, 
by Esmé Stuart, records the attempt of two young girls 
to help the disastrous cause of the Duchesse de Berry. In 
Max, Fritz, and Hob, by C. BR. Coleridge, the action is laid 
in Bavaria, (Hob being an abnormally obliging bear), and 
has attractive features. Mrs. L. T. Meade in Four on an 
/sland (London: Chambers) displays a singular lack of in- 
vention in the case of some children who amused themselves 
by playing at Crusoe. 

Three of ‘The Dainty Books’ (London: Innes)—which 
deserve their title—are For Grown-up Children, four pleas- 
ing little stories by Mrs. Walford: Master Bartlemy, a 
graceful sketch by Frances E. Compton: and Alum Fidgets 
by Constance Millman which, although not equal tothe others, 
is perfectly readable. Of *‘ The Children’s Library’ (Lon- 
don: Unwin) are The ;Feather, a pleasant fairy tale by 
Ford H. Madox Hueffer: and Fran and his Companions, a 
store of Celtic legend, engrossingly related by Standish 
O’Grady. A pretty book, full of charming fancies, is 
Brownies and Roseleaves (London: Innes) by Roma White : 
it is suitably illustrated. The outside of Olga’s Dream 
(London: Skeftingtor), by Morley Chester, is as inviting as 
the inside is disappointing. No child can appreciate its obtuse 
and ponderous fun, and it may be doubted if any other body 
will. The illustrations, by Harry Furness and Irving Montague 
are in keeping with the text. Another story showing the 
difficulty of striking the level of a child’s thought is 93, or 7he 
Revolution Amongst The Flowers (London: Unwin). Miss 
Florence Byng’s fancy of the summer blossoms which turned 
Democratic and insisted on blooming at Christmas is original 
no doubt—to call it nothing worse but: afrés? The full- 
page drawings by Miss Hilda Fairbairn are tolerable: the 
smaller ones are not. Fairies, gnomes, elves, dwarfs and mortals, 
in Canon Atkinson’s Scenes in Fairyland (London: Mac- 
millan) form, on the other hand, a really joyous and delightful 
medley: with a set of drawings by C. E. Brock which are 
especially appropriate and telling. 

Maggie Steele's Diary (London : Cassell) is uncommon and 
in some sort commendable. The priggish girl is cleverly 
drawn, but the staid governess allied to thieves is threadbare 
stuff, and the death of the prig, turned heroine and martyr, 
from injuries received in defending her mother, is revolt- 
ing. Miss E. A. Dillwyn would have won greater suc- 
cess had she ended her sketch in a wholesome albeit a 
more conventional way. Adrift (London: Seeley), by M. E. 
Winchester, is a well-written account of a good boy who was 
dreadfully ill-used, and who suffered incredible hardships. As 
a foil, A Very Odd Girl (London: Blackie), by Annie E, 
Armstrong, tells in lively style of a bad girl used too well. The 
best things in Mrs. Molesworth’s Rodin Redbreast (London : 
Chambers) are Robert Barnes’s illustrations : though, with a 
single exception, they are below that draughtsman’s standard, 
Then Zhe Hill of Angels (London : Religious Tract Society), 
by Lily Watson, treats of a maid who published verses 
bound in virgin white: of a cruel critic who reviewed them ; 
of the meeting and the wedding of them twain. Dear (Lon- 
don : Innes) prates also of lovers, and might please if ’twere 
not so amazing discursive. ‘There is a pretty story in A Child 
of the Precincts (London: Hutchinson), by Sarah Doudney ; 
and Maud Melville’s Marriage (London: Nelson) is a semi- 
political romance of the seventeenth century, whose author, 
Miss Everett-Green may be congratulated on her accuracy in 
detail. 

The foundling of noble birth, too, makes his bow: this 
time, besides being ragged and dirty, he is Irish of tongue and 
plebeian of manner ; but despite these seeming disqualifications 
the last chapter leaves him in possession of his rights. It 
is to the credit of Miss Anna Beale that, in Zhe Hetress of 
Courtleroy (London : Blackie), she has contrived to bring an 
ancient theme to a satisfactory issue. In A Small Legacy 
(London: National Society) the Boy Hero is to the fore: to 
judge by his portraits he is under five. He is an orphan, 
and has come from America to live with his maternal uncle, who 
is a coastguardsman, ‘The whole action seems to cover but 
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a few days, yet Peter—that is the unromantic name of him— 
saves a school-girl by carrying her on his back over the snow, 
till both are rescued. Next day, some young demons, jealous 
of the infant’s popularity, build him neck-deep in the snow and 
leave him to perish on the lonely down: and, saved, he resolutely 
refuses to divulge the names of his enemies. A day or two 
later he saves a man’s life at the sacrifice of his own, and 
closes a brief but blazing cureer by singing the American 
National Anthem. Miss Esmé Stuart has a neat style, and 
were Peter not an infant prodigy he might be amusing and 
lovable child enough. Lastly, Zz Doctors Dozen (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant) relates the struggle of twelve children— 
whose parents were killed in a railway accident—to keep 
together and maintain a good position. In marvellous ways, 
and absurdly soon, they were all provided for sumptuously : 
heiresses proposed to all the sons, and a rich invalid lady 
offered enormous sums to board in the noisy household. The 
story, like all Miss Evelyn Everett-Green’s work, is set forth 
clearly and sympathetically. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. J. H. McCarthy was happily inspired indeed when he 
decided to reintroduce the British Public to the Thousand and 
One Days (London: Chatto) translated (so men say) by the 
learned yet lively Petis de la Croix, sometime of Paris, from 
the Persian of the wise, yet entertaining Mocles, sometime 
of Ispahan. They are not so good as the matchless 7housand 
ind One Nights—as himself confesses: but they are good 
enough for anybody who loves his East as Galland made it, 
and it is a pleasure to have them in their present form. Not 
that they were so inaccessible before as Mr. McCarthy would 
have you believe. They were twice translated into English, 
he notes: once in 1714, and again (by Ambrose Philips) in 
And one or other of these versions was included by 
Weber in the three volumes of Zales of the East compiled 
by him for the Ballantynes in 1812. Weber’s three volumes 
are still to be had ‘as good cheap’ as anything in the trade ; 
and it is not uninteresting to note that the compiler in his 
general introduction reports the collaboration of Lesage with 
Petis de la Croix, and further states that the said Lesage 
‘formed nearly all’ the stories ‘into comic operas’ for the 
Théatre Italien. For the rest, Weber is far more liberal than 
Mr. McCarthy, whose version of Zhe Thousand and One Days 
is lacking in (1) the ‘ History of Rizvanschad and Cheheristany,’ 
with the subsidiary stories of the Young King of Thibet and 
the Vizier Caverscha; in (2) the histories of Hormouz, sur- 
named the King without Sorrow, and of the Magician Avicene ; 
in (3) the story of the wondrous adventures of Aboulfouaris ; 
in (4) the ‘ History of Adiz and Dahy’: is lacking, that is, in 
a very fair proportion of the original according to Weber. We 
do not know the French of Petis de la Croix; but on the 
face of things, the omission of all these numbers appears de- 
liberate ; a fact that is not to be gathered from Mr. McCarthy’s 
preface. But, depleted or not, Zhe Thousand and One Days 
remains a book to be commended and enjoyed. 

The admirable qualities of its predecessors are equally 
conspicuous in the third volume of Sir James Stephen's 
flore Sabbatice (London: Macmillan). ‘That is to say, here 
you shall find candour, industry, understanding, fairmindedness, 
and clearness of exposition in quantities to which the modern 
reader is little enough accustomed. We know not, for example, 
where to lay our hands on an epitome of Burke’s political 
philosophy so compact yet so thorough, so ample yet so well 
digested, as that which Sir James provides in three or four 
Saturday articles. We question if any weekly review of the 
present day be open to contributions of such pith and moment 
as those here so worthily and opportunely reproduced. If so, 
the fauit is with the general reader; and indeed ‘twere un- 
reasonable to expect such as take their pleasure in scraps and 
snatches to appreciate a discourse on, say, the philosophy 
of Berkeley. Nevertheless, such as have a lingering taste of 
speculation will find plenty to gratify them in this volume, 
Wherein a very host of shrewd observations is offered—but 
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never obtruded—by the author by way of commentary on the 
doctrines he debates. We can but point to one in the article 
on Cobbett which shows that thirty years ago and more Sir 
James had realised, what we are beginning dimly to discover 
now: that Trades Unions’ are a proof of the inherent distaste 
of the great bulk of mechanics for Free Trade: for they would 
regulate time and wages by the work of the average man and 
not by the powers of those who rise above the average. 

It isan absurd idea that anyone should read a book of reference. 
But Mr. Philip Mennell (who has ‘ federalised,’ as he says, most 
of the existing works on the subject) has actually contrived in his 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography(London: Hutchinson), 
a book of literary merit—or, at all events, of miscellaneous in- 
terest. For practical purposes the thing is excellent ; is destined, 
indeed, to become the standard. Its scheme is reasonably 
business-like, for it aims at dealing with all respectable Austral- 
asians, who, alive in modern times or within the last forty 
years, have since died ; and also with the most notorious of 
those that are yet alive: the number of which two classes to- 
gether seems to be under twothousand. There are omissions, of 
as of that Emilie Melville who has taught the Colonies 
light opera, and of divers heroes of river and ring. 
So, too, we have too few of the ‘ pastoral, mercantile, and in- 
dustrial pioneers’ (as Mr. Mennell calls them), who, after all, 
are the only reasons why Australia is worth considering : and 
too many of the mere authors and artists and hack politicians 
among the native-born; or again of casual governors or prelates 
having no real connection with the colonies. Yet, as we have 
said, you shall find much pleasant reading here and there (for 
who is not glad to hear all about Mr. Hume Nisbet ? or to know 
that The Vagabond is an LL.D. ?) and not a few most valuable 
lives and critical appreciations. The New Zealand section is 
perhaps particularly thorough. On the whole, it is the best book 
of its kind. 

Of the shoals of books on First Aid, Nursing, Ambulance 
Work, and other amateur or semi-amateur modes of treatment, 
Dr. Pilcher’s First Aid in Illness and Injury, by James FE. 
Pilcher, M.D., Ph.D. (London: Kegan Paul), seems one of the 
Most practical and complete. It begins with a fairly lucid 
account of the anatomy and physiology of the human body 
under the title of the ‘Construction of the Human Machine.; 
Its second part, called ‘Instruments of Repair,’ includes 
chapters on Germs, Bandages, and Dressings. Part third, 
which is the most important and the best done, deals with the 
practical treatment of wounds, bruises, and injuries of all sorts’ 
and includes a really competent account of the various methods 
of meeting the emergencies of the battlefield, and removing 
the wounded to base-hospitals with as much rapidity and as 
little suffering fas possible: The whole thing is profusely 
illustrated, and written in clear intelligible language. 

The Pharmacopeia of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 

Edinburgh : Thin), compiled by Charles Arthur, the chemist 

of that Institution, is an admirable pocket guide for practi- 
tioners outside the walls of this particular hospital, and an in- 
dispensable to the staff and students within them. The 
formule are excellently arranged, the general uses being 
appended in each case ; and there are special ones for Ear 
and Throat, Eye, Lock ‘with a capital routine dietary), and 
Skin Departments. It is, perhaps, the most practical volume 
of the kind yet published; and compares favourably to 
the special pharmacopeeias of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s. We 
have also received a new edition, being the twentieth, of 4 
Brief History of the Indian Peoples ‘Oxford : Clarendon Press), 
by Sir W. W. Hunter; a new edition, being the tenth, of 
Lombard Street (London: Kegan Paul), by Walter Bagehot ; 
A new edition of Zhe Dawn of the English Reformation (Lon- 
don : Stock), by Henry Worsley ; a new edition, being the fifth, 
of Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance (London : Unwin); a new 
edition of The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry (London : 
Macmillan), selected by F. T. Palgrave, being the latest 
instalment of the admirable re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
series ; a popular edition of Dante's Inferno (London: Cassell) 
with Dore’s illustrations ; a new edition of Zhe Love-Song of 
Barbara (London : Stock), by C. J. Whitby ; a new edition, 
being the third, of Encounters with Wild Leasis London : 
W. H. Allen), by Parker Gillmore ; and a new edition, being 
the second, of Prairie and Forest (same publisher), by the 
same author. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORA- 


TION TO THE REVOLUTION. By W. C. Sypney, Author of 


‘England and the English in the Eighteenth Century." One vol., 


10s. 6d. 
He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 


enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and 
follies of the town and the soberer life of the rest of :ngland.'’—7¢mes. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: A Biography. With 
a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Repro- 
ductions thereof. By FRANCES A. GERARD. One vol., 155 

‘ Angelica's is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is ex- 
cellently illustrated and is unquestionably a book of great interest.’ 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they have 
published MR. NORRIS’S New Novel ‘HIS GRACE,’ 
which can be obtained at all Libraries. 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By GILBert PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. ; 

“His style of portraiture is always effectively picturesque and sometimes finely 
ree the fine art which is only achieved by the combination of perfect 
vision and beautifully adequate rendering. Mr. Parker is an addition of no small 
value to the number of those writers in whose hands the short story is a thing of per- 
manent beauty and value.—Dazily Chronicle. ; 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. 
Mr. Parker's style.\—Daily Telegraph. 


Norris—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


There is strength and genius in 























St. James's Gazelle. 
‘Miss Gerard has studied her materials with great industry, and in 
particular has recovered many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann which 
lend an intrinsic and exceptional interest to her volume.’— Z7mes. 
a 
Personal and Tra- 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 
ditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than One 
Hundred Portraits. By the Author of ‘ Fk Interiors.’ ‘Iwo 
vols., royal 8vo, 1060 pages, 425. 
In these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a great 
. ‘lhe two volumes are, in fact, a 


mish 


amount of the century's best gossip. . . . 
kind of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, 


singers, soldiers, men of fashion.’—Dui/y News. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A GERALDINE. By R. Asue Kine. (Basil.) 


vols. 


RIDGE AND FURROW. 


Bart. Two vols 


HONOURS EASY. 


uncommon amusing and is 


actors, 
‘Two 
By Sir RANDALL ROBERTS, 


By C. T.C. James. Three vols. 

written in a spirit that enhances its charm.’ 
National Observer. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

LAVENDER.’ 

By THEODORA 


A NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN 
‘THE LITTLE LADY O! 
THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. 


IE:LMSLIE. With many Illustrations. 


INFELIX. A Sc ciety Story. 


6s. 


By Lady DuNTzE. 3s. 6d. 


London: WARD & DOWNEY, York St., Covent Garden. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Wasi- 


INGTON IRVING. Agapida Edition. Printed from entirely new 
electrotype plates. Illustrated with pnotost vures Irom photo- 
graphs (many of which were taken specially for this edition) by 
R. H. LAWRENCE and others. Each page is surrounded by a 
Moorish border, the designs being carefully copied from Moorish 
Two vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip 


decorations. 
ilecorated with Moorish designs, in box. 25s. 


covers, the binding ( 
nett. 

* * This sumptuous edition of [rving’s picturesque and romantic work 

will form a companion set to the Darro Edition of the “ Alhambra,” 

Which was the leading holiday book of last year, While uniform in 

ize and general s‘yle, the decorations, borders, illustrations, and cover 

designs for the “ Granada” are all entirely new, and in new colours, 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. \With a 


History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career in America, 
France, and England, to which is added a hitherto Unpublished 
Sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. By MoncurE D. Conway. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


Illustrated. 


THE CUSTOMS AND MONUMENTS OF 


PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the MARQuIS DE NADAILLAC, 
Translated, with the permission of the Author, by NANCY BELI 
N. D’Anvers). Fully illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best 
12mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, the Story of a 


Life. Being Szlections from the Prose Writings of WALT 
WHITMAN. With Frontispieze. 12mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


Reading. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 


_‘Mdlle. de Mersac,’ ‘ Marcia,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘ For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we must 
go back to the most eminent of his predecessors. —Quarterly Review. 

Baring Gould —In the ROAR of the SEA. By S. BARING 
GOULD. Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
it succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the 
ent of the story. Altogether, this is one of the best imagined and most 
stories the Author of * Mehalah’ has produced ?—Saturday Review. 


Clark Russell—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [ Nearly ready. 


Mabel Robinson—HOVENDEN, V. C. By F. MApet 


ROBINSON. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Harry Collingwood.—THE DOCTOR of the JULIET: a 
Story of the Sea. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, : 

Mrs. Meade.—OUT of the FASHION. 
Author of ‘A Girl of the People.’ Illustrated by W. 


OVO, 65, 





by L T. MEADE, 


Paget. Crown 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Rudyard Kipling—BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and 


Other Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, pp. 208. 
Laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 

Che First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have 


been exhausted. ‘Lhe Fourth Edition is now ready. 


Baring Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARrNG GOULD, Author 
of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 30s. 


This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the 
Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by 
ore a ' ) 

any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 


Baring Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. With 6r Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, 
Old Ballads, ete. 

Baring Gould—OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. BaRinc 
GOULD. With 67 Illustrations, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME 
MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. 


of the 
Translated by HANNAH LyNcu. In three volumes. Vol. 


PERRENS. 


I. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
This volume covers a period of profound interest—political and literary—and is 


written with great vivacity. 

*Q..—GREEN BAYS; A Book of Verses. 

of ‘ Dead Man's Rock,’ ete. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. 

Wells —OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. 
the University. Edited by J. Wertts, M.A., 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious—a careful estimate 
of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement of the present position 
of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education, aids to study, and University 


By ‘Q.,’ Author 


ry -p atthe 
Lé ecemoer. 


By Members ot 
Fellow of Wadham 


Extension. 
Driver—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
the OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the 


University by the Author of ‘An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 


Testament.’ 

Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
M.A. Crown 8vo, A life of Kingsley chiefly 
Socialist. 

‘It would be difficult to condense more ably, more strikingly, and more truly 

Kingsley’s words and works.’—G/lasgow Herald, 

* An excellent and appreciative account.’—Wordd. 

Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Water Lock, 
M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble, Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, With 
Portrait from a Painting by Geo. Richmond, R..\. crown 8vo, 5s. 

. [ Nearly ready. 


HAROLD COX, 


y 


By M. KAUFMANN! 
as Christian 


S 


Cox.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Hadfield and Gibbins —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HADFIELD and H. DE B, GIBBINs, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

as. 6d. Nearly ready. 


The above are new volumes of ‘ Social Questions of To-day ’ Series, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


Twenty Modern Men. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 





A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 

LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 

= - SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. 
SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE 


Sik’ AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


see ee Teen. Cecil. RHODES’ 

SIM ENRY LABOUCHERE. 
ToRD SALISBURY. LORD « gs — 
MR. SCHNADHORST. GEOR 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RI Cit TER. 

J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. EO Xil 


L I. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. gy ee paeaae. 
SALVINI. M. DE BLO 

HENRY IRVING. wank TWAIN 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolszap Svo, xii and 104 p/p. 
Printed by T. & A. ConsTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 


page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


MR. HENTY'S NEW STORY BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BERIC THE BRITON. A Story of the 
Roman Invasion. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 page Illustrations 
By W. PARKINSON, 








Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN GREEK WATERS: a Story of the 


Grecian War of Independence (1821-1827). By G. A. ILENTY. 
With 12 page Illustrations by W. S. Stacey, and a Map. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST: a 
Story of Escape from Siberia. By G, A. Henry. With 8 page 
Ijlustrations by WALTER PaGgr. 


London : BLACKIE. AND SON (L IMITED,) Old Bailey. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
* These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 


than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’—Spectator. 











PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed, There is strength and 
genius in Mr, Parker's style.’—Da ad Te mereph. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 














DEAN’S 
BOOKS FOR ELOGUTIONISTS 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 
TEN MINUTES, a Series of 26 Holiday Yarns, and 


Recitations, suitable for Encore Pieces. 18, 


QUEER FISH, Containing 12 Character Sketches, to last 
from eight to twelve minutes. Sixth Edition, with Preface by 
Mrs. STIRLING. 1s, 


A ROUND DOZEN, Containing 12 Character Sketches. 


Fancy boards. Fourth Edition. 1s, 


RUMMY FARES. 6d, 
BOB SCRATCHERTY’S RELIGION. 6d. 
BILL MUGGINS. 6d. 


ME AND BILL. 6d. 
By EDWIN DREW. 
HOW TO RECITE. 


RECITING AND READING. 
SPEECH STUDIES, 1s. each. Studies of Poems, with 


fresh Readings, Recitations, Anecdote Sketches, and Articles 
connected with Elocution and the power to entertain, 
By EDITH HERAUD. 
ELOCUTION MADE EASY. s. 


By JUDITH CHANDLER. 
MEN’S WRONGS—WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 6d. 


A NIGHT WITH A BABY. 6d. 
By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE. 
CON O'DONNELL, and other Ballads and Legends. 1s. 
By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, 
Author of “Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c. 
RYDER’S LAST RACE, and other Humorous Ballads for 


Recitation. 1s. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES, and other Serious Ballads 


for Recitation. 1S, 


RAE-BROWN’S BALLADS, consisting of the above Two 
Books, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 2s, 6d. 


A TERRIBLE RACE. Sporting Ballad for Recitation 
6d. 


A HEART HISTORY. 6d. 
HER FIRST “AT HOME.” 6d. 


By FREDERICK G. WEBB. 
SYLVIA’S RIDE FOR LIFE, and other Original Ballads 


for Recitation and the Fireside. 1S, 


THE NEW RECITER, READER, AND ORATOR, cloth 


gilt, 367 pages. A new and comprehensive instructor in the 
delightful art of elocution, comprising a full and practical course 
of teaching for the Home, the School, and the Institute, with 
choice selections, embracing the best specimens of the art in prose 


and verse. 2s, 6d. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 


0541 “FLEET STREET. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNI \L DIVISION of PROFITS 18g0— 
after a stringent Three per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDIT IONS 
were declared at the RATE of T W O POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies ow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS, INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. A/anager—W. Situ, LL.D. 





4h, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED . ° ‘ . ° ° « £2,000,000 0 
Paip Up. : . ‘ . i a ar a 251,093 15 
RESERVE Funp . . . . . ° ° 223,000 oO 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , . ° P ° ° e 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Ww. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON AnbRi (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.) 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
4, D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co Je 
Cuas. H. Camprecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Prixces Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 
4¢ per cent. for One and Two Years. 
oe « for Three and Four Years, 
5 ae for Five Years. 
Interest paid hali-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 


eooo9o 


11 SoutTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 


hotel Announcements. 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epurai, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furmshed ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor, 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economica! first-class 
Hlotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pacer, W. 








Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent nasoond 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Shipping Announcements, 





P.zO. Mai Steamers FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ; Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . oa 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, , 
CHINA, ’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | — pyep 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, Fortnicht. 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. ‘| 8 
ee. es le Sl 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Li mrp. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Ez ery Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 ‘Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKeY. SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and vo ~a 
Managers} sNDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., > “scr 


For pee apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., — Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hit, E.C. 














RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ ; 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) gyi | 
AND 799 QUEEN STREET, || SOINSUSCE. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutet h 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and E mbroideries, Old ( “hina, “Engraving ZS, Ivories, and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANG 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


= 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM [TD  BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE & CO 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES MAPLE IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM a COURT ROAD, LONDON W BEDSTEADS 


| Capit & Ce 0.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from 10.000 BEDSTEADS, , a APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10 000 BED- 





















































, forming a selec tion with yut parallel = ———2 9 re; BRASS aND IRON STE ADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the we orld, in every conceival le variety of style and it i 3 i IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft n.t ft 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and every | earvints mn of woods at prices ranging from 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas, !™Mediat delivery ! the day of purchase if d sired. 
from £3 tos, to £300, thus readily suiting every class of The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence, Every one about to furnish should visit the . designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. } voided. 

»h a Ba ee | 
d q F | CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
BEDRIOOMEASUITES i = = 
” SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE << 
<< SS >= * BEDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC — => = Ss 
> > = ss HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c 
BEDROOM SUITES 7 , : 
M*t AP ; E & CO. have numerous specialiti es in ( ts 
~HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- += lren’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting fa handsome wardrobe, with shaped Mastrated Catalogues — ie for Sch ocle , Colle <p , Asylums, Homes, and other Publi 

bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. Institutions, New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing chest with large sh: ped top pbevelien 1 glass affixed, — varicties, p ist ion 

















also jewel drz awers and | rackets, was! hstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London, 
top, high tiled back, cupl oard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, three a ya 15S. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. 6in. 42/-5 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world. 








Sold only in 1 ox, Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin, 
PLAyer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in \ Packets containing 1 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100, 


S The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 18 sey er interest to every ‘7 
q THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSI The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 


old man mthe we rkhouse, pufhny aw: y atan empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


our corre a ts. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs humself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says:—‘I h 2 beak struck with y' uur sugvestion in the October number of the Review 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union worklhouses with tobacco. I am wiraid, 
juds: ed by the ordinary standards, 1 am the 1 me ost selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 

aw y for Purp ses of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours Fag at once to the 


sympathies of a hardene« 1 and inveterate smoker. Were]! in Lonce << would at once 
st urt a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business cc ompels me to be a wanderer round the 
= C mtinent fi ir the next nine mo pooner I can, however, do a little. anc! would like to 

ce mtribute a pound of what / consider the BEST SMOKING TORACCO, viz., 
: Pl AY! R SN AA y CUT” (this is net an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
p chegue for the amount.’ 


| LIEBIG “COMPANY S" 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY?YLENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 



































Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE IIANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fieip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, Londan and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


yrirre 




















